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irs Splendor of Washington Monument during cherry blossom 
time in U.S. capital is magnificently portrayed by camera 
work of Arthur L. Schoeni, Dallas, Tex., who used infra-red 
film in his Speed Graphic at one second, f:I1, A filter. 
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NeCOREL From ornate doorway, Jain Temple in Calcutta, 
India, was photographed by Edgar Zobel, Pekin, 
Ill, with Ikoflex camera at 1/50, f:11, using 
Ansco Supreme film, a K-2 filter. 
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For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Traver will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should send 
only black and white prints. Although any size will be acceptable, 
prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale of 
picture, and pertinent information regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of 
the photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of photo- 
graphs, Traver cannot be responsible for their return or condition. 
The right to future publication of prize-winning pictures without 
additional payment is retained by TRAVEL, 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Trave., 45 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is enclosed. 
Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current contest 
will be held for the following month. 
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ur Policeman and signposts at intersection by 
hotel in Lucerne, Switzerland, intrigued 
Helen S. Byram, New York City, who used 
a Rolleiflex at 1/100, £:8, and Plus X film. 
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With a church one of the prominent buildings, 
cliff-cresting Vernazza is typical of the five un- 
spoiled villages of vineyards, quiet coves and 
isolated enchantment clustered along Italy’s 
least-known coastal strip. 


Photo: Mitchell Goodman. 
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Letter From 


The Publisher 


A Cordial Welcome 


To New Members 


I THINK THAT not only our new 

members but our old members, 
many of whom date back to 1901 
when the first issue of TRAVEL went 
to press, will be glad to know that our 
membership has now reached an all 
time high of over 120,000. That is a 
gain of almost 50,000 members in the 
last three years. 


kkk 


If you are a member who has re- 
cently joined, a cordial welcome is 
extended and we are mighty proud 
to have you with us. I know the main 
reason we are counting you among 
our membership roster is because of 
our mutual interest in new horizons 
and traveling not only these great 
United States but the four corners 
of the globe. 


kk * 


Our editorial staff is ready, willing 
and competently able to unfold the 
most intriguing points of interest in 
the pages of TRAVEL. This does not 
mean that our editors are not open to 
suggestions from the most important 
people in the world—YOU, our mem- 
bers. If there is anything you would 
like to see in our publication, we 
welcome any and all suggestions be- 
cause making TRAVEL must reading 
for you is the happiest thing to which 
we look forward. 


Zo: 


H. W. SHANE 
Publisher 


NPEAK Up! 


By Frangoise Pascual 


SAY IT IN 


FRE N Cf art two) 


10. 


le 


12. 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Good day Sir, Madam, How are 


you (How do you do) ? 


. Very well, thank you, and you? 
. Certainly. Perhaps. Not at all. 


. Early. Late. Yesterday. To-day. 


to-morrow. 


. It is fine. It is hot. It is cold. It is 


raining. It is windy. It is snow- 
ing. 


. This is a little too big, too small, 


too long, too short, too wide, too 
narrow. 


. Do you have this in other colors? 


In black? In white? 


. Will you call a taxi for me please. 


. Can you tell me of a good res- 


taurant in the neighborhood? 


I should like some hors-d’ oeuvres 
(appetizers), some fish, roast 
meat, broiled meat, vegetables, 
a green salad. 


For dessert, I will have cheese, 
fresh fruit, ice cream, pastries. 


The wine list. White wine. Red 


wine. Beer. 


. Waiter, Miss, could you bring us 


some ice water? 


. Can you give me some change? 
. Is the service (tip) included? 


. I would like a haircut, a shave. 


. Thank you for your courtesy. 


. I hope you will come to see us in 


the United. States. 


. Bonjour 


FRENCH 


Monsieur, Madame; 


comment allez-vous? 


. Trés bien, merci; et vous? 


3. Certainement. Peut-étre. Pas du 


a0; 


sen HN 


tout. 


. Tot. Tard. Hier. Aujourd’hui. 


Demain. 


. Il fait beau. Il fait chaud. I fait 


froid. Il pleut. Il fait du vent. II 
neige. 


. Ceci est un peu trop grand; trop 


petit; trop long; trop court; trop 
large; trop étroit. 


. Avez-vous ceci en d’autres coul- 


eurs? En noir? En blanc? 


. Voulez-vous m’appeler un taxi sil 


vous plait. 


. Pouvez-vous m’indiquer un bon 


restaurant dans les environs? 


Je voudrais des hors-d’oeuvres; 
du poisson; une viande rotie; 
une grillade; des légumes; une 
salade verte. 


Comme dessert, je prendrai du 


_ fromage; des fruits; une glace; 
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13. 


LG 


18. 


. Pouvez-vous 


de la patisserie. 


La carte des vins. Du vin blane. 
Du vin rouge. De la biére. 


Gargon, Mademoiselle, pouvez- 
vous nous apporter de l’eau avec 
de la glace? 


me faire de la 
monnaie? 


. Est-ce que le service est compris? 


. Je voudrais me faire couper les 


cheveux; me faire raser. 


Je vous remercie de votre obli- 
geance. 


J’espére que vous viendrez nous 
voir aux Etats-Unis. 


PRONUNCIATION 


. Bawng-joor miss-yuh, mah-dam. 


Komawntalay-voo? 


. Tray biang, mayr-see ay voo? 


. Sayrtayn-mawng. Puh-taytr. Pah 


d’yoo too. 


4, Toh. Tahr. Ee-ayr. Ohjoor-duee. 


10. 


als 


12: 


13: 


14. 


LD. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


. Suh-see ay 


. Poovay-voo 


. Eel fay boh; Eel fay Shoh. Eel 


fay frwah. Eel pluh. Eel fay dyoo 
vawn. Eel nayj. 


uh-ng puh_ troh 
grawng, troh puhtee; troh lowng; 
troh koor; troh lahrj; troh 
aytrwah. 


. Avay voo sesee awnd’ohtra kool- 


uh’r? awn nwar? awn blawn? 


. Voolay voo mapelay uh-ng taxi 


seel voo play? 


mangdikay uh-ng 
bawng restorawng dawng lays- 
awnveerawng ? 


Juh voodray day ohrd’uhvr; 
d’yoo pwasawng; uhn viawnd’ 
roh’tee; uhn gree-ad; day lay- 
gyoom; yoon salahd vayrt. 


Kom dayssayr, juh prawndray 
d’yoo fromajhe, uhn glahss, duh 
la pahtissree. 


Lah Kart day vang. Dyoo vang 
blawng. Dyoo vang roojh’. Duh 
lah beeayr. 


Gar-sawng, Madmwazayl, poovay- 
voo noozaportay duh loh avayk 
de lah glass? 


Poovay voo muh fayr duh lah 
monay ? 


Ayss'kuh luh sayrveess ay cawm- 
pree? 


Juh voodray muh fayr coopay 
lay shuvuh; muh fayr rahzay. 


Juh voo rumayrsee duh vohtr 
obleejawns. 


Jayspayr kuh voo veeandray noo 
vwahr awzaytah’zyoonee. 
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COAST 


By Mitchell Goodman 


AtoNc ONE of the most heavily beat- 
en tourist paths in EKurope—the 
ia Roma between Genoa and Pisa— 
ere is hidden a fabulous group of 
ve fishing villages called the Cinque 
jerre. They are strange and unique, 
et almost unknown to travelers. 
The Cinque Terre is a unified 
troup of five Italian towns strung in 
_row along an isolated and dramatic 
oastline, within easy walking dis- 
ance of each other, and embellished 
rith a series of sandy, uncrowded 
eaches. There are few places in Eu- 
ope so completely off the beaten path 
nd yet so easy to get to. Although 
hey are on a main line of the rail- 
pad, they remain curiously remote, 
ntouched by the swift flow of mod- 
rn life. There is a freshness and un- 
elf-conscious simplicity in this life 
ich as existed on the more famous 
rench Riviera 50 or 60 years ago. 
Among those still remote and un- 
poiled places in Europe that are 
loth accessible and livable for the 
verage tourist who is not out to 
ugh it, there are very few that can 
ompare with this fascinating group 
f villages: Monterosso, Vernazza, 
forniglia, Manarole and Riomag- 
iore. And there is nowhere along 
1e whole stretch of the French and 
talian Rivieras where a dollar will 
io as far as it will here. 
Nesting in rugged narrow Medi- 


iomaggiore bathers live in unique region. 
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Grape harvest by girls is important to area. 


terranean bays, the Cinque Terre is 
concealed from the eyes of passing 
travelers. There are no motor roads 
anywhere near the towns or between 
them and the trains that pass through 
them are blinded almost.continually 
by tunnels, giving the passer-by only 
the barest glimpse, if he happens to 
be looking. For these reasons the 
villages are known only to a few en- 
terprising Italians (most of whom 
prefer the brighter resort-type places) 
and to the rare Englishman who ven- 
tures out for a breath of fresh air 
from the casinos of Rapallo or one of 
the other over-developed towns far- 
ther up the coast. And this in spite of 
the fact that by fast train Monterosso 
is only one and a half hours from 
either Genoa or Pisa. 

To explore and enjoy the Cinque 
Terre iully, there is only one pre- 
requisite: you must like walking, easy 
walking. First you can walk along the 
heavy sea-walls that adjoin the vil- 
lages, and then, from one to another, 
you go up to the well-made footpaths 
high above the sea, so gayly decorated 
with wild narcissus and violets, ane- 
mones and pinks, Above and below 
on the steep slopes you see cactus 
flowers, orange and lemon trees, al- 
monds, and the great hills of olive 
groves that seem to hang over the 
sea. You meet strong handsome peas- 
ant women with huge flat baskets of 
grapes on their heads, and smiling 
men on their way to the almost verti- 
cal olive groves and vineyards which 
cling miraculously to the steep hill- 
sides. And far below you see the 
crude beauty of multi-colored lumin- 
ous rocks and reefs plunging to meet 
the sea. 
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Except for the short stretches of 
railroad track that disappear sud- 
denly into the tunnels, these towns 
and their striking land-and-seascapes 
do not seem really to be part of the 
Twentieth Century, or of the Nine- 
teenth or Eighteenth Centuries, for 
that matter. More than anything they 
are intact pieces of the late middle 
ages, persisting in a very natural way. 
From the hill paths you see them 
tucked into their rocky nests in fjords 
above long white beaches, seeming 
to grow sheer out of black and white 
and yellowish rock. And wherever you 
go you are aware of a mysteriously 


the railroad came through, remain 


strong. 
The five villages are distinctly 


linked in their origins and their cus- 


toms, and they can be seen that way 


without great effort. In a long day’s’ 


walk along the cliffs and through the 
grape arbors, you can see all five. 
Yet each has its own special quality. 


In each of the villages there is a 


very old church looking out over the 


sea, with bells that remind you of 


ships’ bells, and in each there still 
stands a fortress, reminders of the 
fear of pirates which beset these hard- 


pressed people for many centuries. — 


Manarola is a regular stop for Genoa-Pisa trains yet remains hidden to U.S. travelers. 


agreeable new sensation: how deep 
the serenity is. And you realize that 
you are beyond the reach of motors 
and brakes and horns, There are 
none. 

It is through this sense of quiet, 
and in the sea-stone smell of the 
arched streets with their climbing and 
diving stairways, and their high, al- 
most primitive houses, and in the 
simple rhythm of the life here, that 
you realize these towns have never 
been drawn into the hectic life of 
present times. Though the local trains 
stop at all the towns (and the ex- 
presses at Monterosso), the habits of 
the 1,200 years of isolation, before 


Next to the churches are sun-drenched 
piazzas with low, enclosing walls look- 
ing down to the sea and rocks below, 
and to fishing boats drawn up on the 
steep main street that runs down into 
the sea. 

On Sunday mornings, especially, 
these piazzas are busy with people 
coming and going to church, alive 
with the simple exuberance of these 
hardy peasants and fishermen. There 
are no sellers of souvenirs or post- 
cards, no guides to tug at your sleeve 
—only these composed and dignified 
people going their way, and ready to 
welcome any stranger who appreciates 
their village and their way of life. In 
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Like facsimile of other Cinque Terre towns, Corniglia is flanked by vineyards and mountains, drops down sharply to sea-splashed coves. 


and out of the churches there is a 
sense of the real reverence and hu- 
mility of a people living close to the 
elements, and living by a tradition 
that has not been undermined,: as 
have the traditions of the show-place 
towns farther up, the coast. Later, 
when the women have gone home to 
prepare Sunday dinner, the men in 
their black clothes and wool peak- 
caps stand talking in small groups— 
about the sea, the weather, the wine- 
making. And out on the smooth sea 
archaic fishing boats idle with their 
squared-off sails and hulls like cara- 
vels or Chinese junks. 

These people have remained what 
their ancestors were: cultivators and 
fishermen, hard-working simple peo- 
ple who live deeply and with dignity, 
so unlike many of the people of the 
resorts like Portofino and San Remo 
where a servile catering mentality has 
been developed by years of depend- 
ence on tourists. The people of the 
Cinque Terre depend on no one but 
themselves—they are a hardy, mag- 
nificent-looking race with a real pride 


in their history and their accomplish- 


ment, particularly the victory they 
have won over a hard soil and what 
was once an almost uninhabitable 
coast. 


They have plenty to be proud of. 
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_In the Seventh Century their ances- 


tors, driven from their inland farms 
by ferocious Lombard invaders, were 
forced to the sea’s edge and, with no 
way out, dug into the hard rocky 
coastal cliffs, where men had never 
lived before, and made life spring 
from it. For hundreds of years, while 
they were building their villages into 
the face of the cliffs, they carried 
earth on their backs from further in- 
land and set it in steep terraces above 
the villages, making vineyards and 
orchards and gardens where there 
had been only bare rock. And now 
they are still carrying in earth by 
hand, inch by inch continuing to ex- 
pand the cultivable ground. In many 
places the fields are so steeply in- 
clined that the men must suspend 
themselves by ropes from the hill- 
sides while they work, gripping with 
their feet as they move like flies over 
the vertical vineyards. It is a work of 
love that. has produced the Vino 
Cinque Terre, a wine that has won an 
international reputation. 

The inhabitants of the five villages 
are very different from the other peo- 
ple along this Ligurian coast. Partly 
this is due to the unusual conditions 
of their lives and to the centuries of 
isolation in which they lived. But it 
goes deeper than that. In the Four- 


teenth Century the five remote vil- 
lages were surprised and taken by 
Turkish marauders who killed most 
of the men and occupied the towns. 
One result has been the distinctive 
semi-oriental look of the people, the 
women particularly striking, and an 
energetic alertness that is above even 
the very high Italian average. 

One of the best times to see these 
original people is in the early part of 
July, on the feast days of the local 
saint, when magnificent processions 
wind from the churches by the sea up 
through the villages and along the 
hill paths to lovely sanctuaries stand- 
ing like white flowers on the hill 
tops. This ceremony is especially nota- 
ble at Monterosso, the principal town. 
These events are not mere pretexts 
for a celebration, as they are in some 
places—they are a true ritual. And 
in the evenings on feast days there are 
fire-works and folk-dancing and none 
of it ever degenerates into a “tourist 
attraction.” 

For those who haven’t much time, 
it is possible to complete a very satis- 
fying excursion of the Cinque Terre 
in two days, and if you limit yourself 
to Monterosso and its two nearest 
neighbors, Vernazza and Corniglia, 
you can get a good sense of these 
marvels in one day—a day that will 
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Procession celebrates La Festa della Beata Vergine Maria in early July at Monterossa. 


be refreshingly unlike any of the 
others spent in Europe. 

Most of the fast trains from Genoa, 
on the main lines to Pisa, Florence 
and Rome, stop at Monterosso, which 
is about an hour and a half away. 
From there you leave the world be- 
hind, walking along the cliffs from 
town to town, with no sound but the 
sea, and at every moment sweeping 
views of sea and sails and distant 
headlands gleaming with the white 
cubes of their ports. From town to 
town takes from one and a half to two 
and a half hours of easy walking. 

If you have a couple of days to 
spend, a pleasant stopover can be 
made at Vernazza, or at the terminal, 
Riomaggiore. At both places there 
are ample accommodations and good 
meals to be had. Or you can take the 
local train back to Monterosso in the 
evening, where ‘there is a very com- 
fortable hotel and several good pen- 
sione. In all the towns there is a grati- 
fyingly simple hospitality. For a long- 
er stay, the best bet is probably to 
make Monterosso your headquarters 
and to make excursions from there to 
the other towns and to the surround- 
ing countryside. There is a variety 
of accommodations to choose from in 
Monterosso. There is a very livable 
hotel called the Cigolini where you 
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can do very well for about $3.00-4.00 
a day, everything included. In addi- 
tion, there are inns—the Moretto, the 
Ratti and the Benvenuto—with prices 
comparable to those at the hotel, and 
rooms and meals of about the same 
quality: simple but good. There are 
also a number of private villas like 
the Villa Gigante and the Villa Mon- 
tale that receive guests. 

In the other villages accommoda- 
tion is more limited. Vernazza has a 
trattoria, La Stella, providing good 
meals on order, and there are a num- 
ber of rooms available in private 
houses. The situation is about the 
same in Manarole: a tavern called La 
Begotta offering simple meals, and 
overnight accommodation in private 
houses. At Riomaggiore there is the 
Trattoria Franceschetti and, again 
rooms in private homes at reasonable 
prices. Corniglia is the only one of 
the five villages that does not have 
facilities for tourists. In the other 


four villages the general level of 


cleanliness and service is high, but in 
none of them is there any ‘high life’ 
in the way of bars, night clubs or 
casinos. The emphasis is on simplicity 
and repose. In general, costs in the 
other villages are lower than those at 
Monterosso. With care, it is possible 
to live for as little as $2.50 a day. The 
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two finest beaches are at Monterosso — 
and Riomaggiore, but at many points — 
between the villages there are smaller 
beaches and secluded rocky bays 
where the water is warm and buoyant. | 
Perhaps the best way to get the full — 
impact of this rugged and imposing © 
coast is to hire a small boat at any of 
the villages and to row from one to 


‘another, in and out of the small bays, 


or, for greater ease, to take one of the 
steamers that makes daily excursions 
along this coast from Porto Venere, 
some miles down the coast from Rio- 
maggiore. There are also good oppor- 
tunities for fishing off the rocks. 

For those who are driving down 
the main road from Genoa to Pisa 
and Rome, it is a simple matter to 
leave the car at the neighboring town 
of Chiavari, where the Via Roma turns 
inland, and travel the last fifteen 
minutes of the way by train to Monte- 
rosso. It might also be noted that for 
a traveler staying at any of the re- 
sorts all the way from Genoa on one 
side to La Spezia on the other side of 
the Cinque Terre, which includes at 
least a dozen well-known resort towns, 
the five villages can be enjoyed in an 
easy excursion by the local trains. 

By making use of the steamers that 
ply this coast, or by train, you can 
also make profitable excursions a lit- 
tle further afield, especially in the di- 
rection of the magnificent blue bay 
of La Spezia. Around this bay are 
places like Lerici, favorite haunt of ~ 
Shelley and Byron, Fiascherino, — 
where D. H. Larence lived, San Te- 
renzo where Shelley was drowned and 
his body burned in a ritual on the 
beach, and Porto Venere, one of the 
most picturesque places on the whole 
Italian Riviera. 

Other places of considerable in- 
terest in the neighborhood (and usu- 
ally left unmentioned by the guide 
books) are Barcola, La Serra, Tel- 
laro, Montemarcello (with a tremend- 
ous view of the Aquan Alps), Sar- 
zana, Campiglia, the island of Pal- 
maria and Monte Castellana. From 
any of the hills in this region one 
can see the marvelous white marble 
mountains of Carrara, stranger than 
snow in their luminosity. 

Your trip to Italy will be made all 
the more memorable by an easy visit 
to the hidden coast of the Cinque 
Terre. @ 
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VIRGINIA’'S 


EASTERN SHORE 
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HE LONG tapering peninsula of Virginia’s Eastern 

Shore separates the Atlantic from the great salt bay 
the Indians called the Chesapeake, and is so indented 
with the probing fingers of its creeks that it sometimes 
seems less land than water. A house often has a boat at 
the back door, a car at the front, so amphibious has life 
developed in this unique area. Boats are so much a part 
of Eastern Shore living that they are available easily on 
nearly every waterfront. 

Since the Eastern Shore is made up of permanent 
communities which have comfortable and _ reasonable 
facilities, it has an atmosphere, a tradition and a per- 
sonality which no mere resort can ever have. Yet whether 
you are fisherman or hunter, yachtsman or painter, 


‘naturalist or antiquarian, equestrian or swimmer, or just 


an observant traveler, it has many adventures to offer. 
For a family planning a vacation with children of 
various ages, many problems can be solved by choosing 
this region. Children delight in riding Chincoteague 
ponies at the corral of the Yacht and Sportsman’s Club 
on the island, learning horsemanship, treasure-hunting 
for exquisite shells on the long beach at Assateague, 
swimming in one of the many safe sandy spots, watching 
wind-bronzed fishermen in denims and pea jackets unload 
their catches at Willis Wharf, Oyster or Townsend, taking 
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Wild pony roundup at Chincoteague is an exciting event along coastal strip that attracts most residents and numerous off-trail travelers. 


the boat ride to Tangier Island, and enjoying the pony 
penning at Chincoteague or the wild goat round-up at 
Parramore. 

It is only 65 miles from New Church, just south of 
the Maryland border, to Kiptopeke at the southern tip 
of Virginia’s Eastern Shore, where the ferry leaves, from 
the largest ferry terminal in the world, for Little Creek 
on the Norfolk side of the Bay to connect with U. S. 17 
going South and with various routes west of other historic 
sections of the state. 

Those who hurry down this nearly straight highway 
will glimpse twenty communities strung along this thread 
on the map. They will see some of the Eastern Shore’s 
typical colonial houses and drive through immense truck 
gardens and acres of flowers—but they will miss all the 
waterfront vistas that lie at the end of the powdered 
oyster-shell lanes. They will never have the excitement 
of surf-casting on the sea islands or angling in the Bay 
or hunting the vast golden autumn marshes for Virginia 
clapper rails. 

The Eastern Shore deserves to be savored, not just 
tasted. Whether you plan a whole vacation there or simply 
a stop-over which includes a swim, a boat-ride and some 
of the Shore’s famed seafood cuisine, it will be far more 
rewarding than a non-stop, hurried dash. 


Snir 


Modern tackle busters and record catches like the 102- 
pound cobia caught off Cape Charles in 1938, the 83- 
pound channel bass taken with rod and reel in 1949 and 
the 90-pound drum brought in last year are headlines 
in a consistently good haul, and fishermen take for granted 
20 to 60 pounders in the eagerly awaited run of red drum 
in the spring. Weakfish, channel bass and croakers are 
other popular varieties. You can fish the inlets for trout, 
bluefish and flounders. 

Fresh-water fishermen can find good ponds for bass and 
bluegill, but residents usually pass this up because they 
are too used to a boatful of the big fellows in salt water. 


Surf-casting on the sea islands is superb. Since the 
Gulf Stream comes in close toward the Eastern Shore, 
there is growing sport for white marlin, dolphin, bonita 
and tuna. That nearby Gulf Stream, plus the fertile soil 
and moisture-laden air, also hastens ripening of large 
vegetable and fruit crops—asparagus, strawberries, sweet 
and white potatoes, tomatoes, onions, peas, beans, cab- 
bage and many greens. Every year thousands visit the 
Gulf Stream Nursery Gardens to see over half a million 
azaleas and 150 varieties of roses. 

Offshore people were first attracted by the hunting 
and fishing—and they still are, for nowhere else in Vir- 


Thousands of sea gulls make their nesting ground on Hog Island. 
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ginia is there so much land free to the public for its use. a 
Concentrated in this narrow strip of land is some of 
America’s best waterfowl hunting. Though there is good 
hunting during the season on the Bay side, most of the 
bird hunting is done in the salt marshes along the coast 
and in the pools among the islands. Every fall thousands 
of ducks and geese come, down the Atlantic flyway. in 
their migration to winter feeding grounds in the South, 


and hunters come out to meet them on the broad marshes ay 


and in the duck blinds of the Eastern Shore. 

Poling for rail shooting too is an old Virginia sport 
and a day with a real Eastern Shore guide is something 
to remember. The hotel, motor court or club where you 
stay can give you names or you can get good advice 
from the Virginia Travel Council, Hotel King Carter, 
Richmond. 

Connoisseurs will tell you there is no better sport than 
hunting clapper rails at high tide, when only the tips 
of the brown and gold marsh grasses are still visible. 
Sitting in the front of the small pole boat with your 
shotgun handy, you will watch for the strange chicken- 
like birds to rise from the grass. If one takes you too 
much by surprise, you will see it fly off casually, with 
its legs dangling, and settle back into the marsh. But 
nothing will ever taste better than the ones you do bag 
and have served golden brown on your plate after a 
long crisp day in the boat. 

Chincoteague National Wildlife Refuge on Assateague ~ 
Island is an important link in the chain of waterfowl 
refuges along the Atlantic flyway, and it attracts thou- 
sands of ducks and geese each year. Terns, gulls, ospreys 
and many other birds nest on the sea islands in great 
numbers. 

If you really want to benefit by your visit to Virginia’s 
Eastern Shore, you should be prepared to interrupt that’ 
crow-flight line of U. S. 13 at many cross roads. 1 

New Church, site of an early colonial church, is a 
small roadside settlement. Four miles to the left. ,on 
County Route 79, is one of the oldest Eastern Shore com- 
munities, Horntown, whose name was supposedly derived 
from the horn of early fish peddlers. Now small and 
tumbledown, this was once a lively trading town. In the 
center of the village is a colonial coaching tavern, Old 
Sheperd’s Inn. Also in the vicinity are the ruins of 
Welburne and a restored Georgian mansion, Corbin Hall. 

State Highway 175 crosses marshes and inlets over a 
five-mile series of bridges and causeways to Chinco- 
teague Island—‘Beautiful Land Across the Water” of 
the Indians—largest community on the Eastern Shore 
with a population of over 4,500. Hotels include The 
Russell, Rollins and Channel Bass. With its neat frame 
houses, weathered wharves and fishing boats, the section 
is well known to hunters and fishermen, the pony-penning 
attracts great crowds the last Wednesday and Thursday 
in July, and the Island, with its “Chicken City,” is also 
the center of a poultry industry which markets over four 
million chickens a year. 
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_ The ponies, really stunted horses, larger and more 
i graceful than Shetlands, live on myrtle leaves and marsh 
' grass and are believed to be descendants of mustangs 
| which swam ashore from a wrecked Spanish ship in the 
| Sixteenth Century. The wild pony roundup is held in 
connection with the local Fireman’s Carnival and pro- 
ceeds help buy equipment for the volunteer fire fighters. 
The ponies swim across the narrow inlet and are sold 
at auction, bringing between $75.00 and $300. Ponies 
may be bought at other times from the Beebe Pony 
Ranch at the southern end of the island: 
' Assateague Island, separated from Chincoteague by a 
little strip of water, is uninhabited, with long sandy 
beaches and excellent fishing grounds. 
Temperanceville, a hamlet on the highway, was settled 
by Quakers in 1647. Nearby is a stone monument to 
| Francis Makemie, founder of the Presbyterian Church 
“in America. Wichart’s Point on Bogue’s Bay has a fine 
yacht club and boat harbor maintained by community 
members. A little further on the same road, the fishing 
village of Saxis Island has an unusual industry—muskrat 
_beds of “the richest farm on the island.” 
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Accomac, the seat of Accomack County, is spelled 
without the “k.” Records of the tree-shaded little town 
go back to 1663 and the last trial by “Ordeal of Touch” 
occurred here in 1679. The Haven with its beautiful wood- 
work, the Drummond House with its colonnades, St. 
James Church, and Hill Farm, one of the earliest formal 
mansions on the Eastern Shore, are buildings to look 
up in this vicinity. 

The little tourist village of Whispering Pines on the 
highway is considered one of the finest lodges on the 
coast. : 

Onancock, the Indian for “Foggy Place,” is a bayside 
fishing town with an excellent yacht harbor. Established 
as a port of entry in 1680, it was from here that Colonel 
John Cropper sailed to the aid of Commodore Whaley 
in the last naval action of the Revolution. Twelve miles 
out in Chesapeake Bay is Tangier Island, discovered and 
named by Captain John Smith in 1608. Automobiles are 
not allowed on the island, but since a creek runs to nearly 
every back door, boats are more useful anyway. Fish- 
ing, naturally, is the island industry. Ask about guides 
or boats right at the wharves or at local boarding houses. 


Back on U. S. 13, Onley is headquarters of the Eastern 
Shore Produce Exchange, one of the oldest cooperative 
marketing agencies in America (1899) and home of 
Henry A. Wise, Virginia’s only governor from the 
Eastern Shore. 

Wachapreague, from the Indian for “Little City by the 
Sea,” is a seaside sport fishing center, with plenty of 
inside still-water as well as ocean fishing. Hotel Wacha- 
preague caters to sportsmen and gourmets with Virginia 
specialties. Reached from here by boat are the fine beach 
of Cedar Island and Parramore Island, once a hideaway 
of Captain Kidd and Blackbeard the Pirate, now a resort 
of deer and wild goats. 

Near Pungoteague is St. George’s Church, built about 
1652 and nicknamed the “Ace of Clubs” church because 
of its four equal wings. Its first communion service silver 
was presented by Queen Anne. Its first rector, Thomas 
Treackle, quite a storm center in his day, lived at Crad- 
dock’s Neck. 

Quinby offers ocean and inland channel fishing for 
trout, channel bass and other salt water fish. Fisherman’s 
Inn has cabins and boats available. Turn at the shopping 
center of Exmore for Willis Wharf, with its attractive 
homes on the marsh meadows of Bell’s Neck and one of 
the largest sea-food packing and shipping centers in the 
United States. 

At Nassawadox is the Accomack-Northampton Memo- 
rial Hospital and Medical Center which serves the Penin- 
sula, One of the few Quaker settlements in Virginia was 


On Tangier Island, women wear colorful, local-style sun bonnets. 
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established here about 1656, Kellam Airfield, Eastern 
Shore Air Service, is at Weirwood, a lumber and farm 
products shipping center on U. S. 13. 

Tiny Birdsnest is well named. Through a woods of 
long-leaf pine you go from here to Hungars Church, ° 
one of Virginia’s oldest and loveliest, of rose brick laid 
in Flemish bond, with glazed blue headers. It is said to 
have had the first pipe organ in America, Hungars Wharf, 
at the mouth of Mattawaman Creek, on the Chesapeake 
Bay, has a beautiful beaech-Colonial “Oakgrove” at the 
mouth of the same creek has been completely restored. 

Eastville, seat of Northampton County since 1680, is 
a pleasant shaded town whose courthouse holds the oldest 
continuous records in the U. S., dating from 1632. On 
the green is the oldest debtors prison in the country, 
built in 1664. Court days on the Eastern Shore were holi- 
days with horseracing, boatracing, running, wrestling 
and cock fights. The Eastville Inn has been in business, 
like the court, for a long time, since 1780, and its spe- 
cialties include seafood fresh from nearby Cherrystone 
Creek. It is furnished throughout with antiques. There are 
a number of historic houses in the neighborhood, too. 

White, sandy Wilkins Beach, less than three miles from 
U. S. 13, is a favorite picnic and bathing place of the 
lower peninsula. 

At Cheriton is one of the largest canning companies, 
which processes vegetables, fruits and berries for world 
markets. Nearby Towne Field is on the site of the ancient 
Plantation of Accomack of 1620, and the Eastern Shore’s 
first court was held in a log building here in 1632. 

The settlement of Cherrystone, along the creek of that 
name and overlooking the Bay, is known for its colonial 
homes and for its clams, Oyster is another rendezvous 
for hunters as well as fishermen, since its marshes teem 
with geese and ducks. Boats and guides are always 
available. 

Cape Charles, with its long boardwalk and beach along 
the Bay. is a favorite fishermen’s resort. In addition to 
a large public dock, there are many private ones along 
King’s Creek. MecCarthy’s Hotel, the Hotel Virginia and 
the Chesapeake Hotel cater to fishing parties. A con- 
venient motor court is Rittenhouse Lodge on U. S. 13. 
The accommodations can supply all necessary informa- 
tion about local fishing, boats and guides. 

At Kiptopeke Beach, the Virginia Ferry Corporation 
and the Kiptopeke Beach Land Corporation are build- 
ing a planned modern town, with a shopping center on 
the highway and beautiful water front lots. There is a 
splendid new motor court, Tourinns, which was just 
opened last December. Kiptopeke has long white beaches, 
a fishing pier and yacht harbor which provides free 
anchorage space. Guides are available and boats and 
equipment may be rented. 

A radar-equipped fleet of five streamlined ships make 
the 2114-mile trip to Little Creek in an hour and fifteen 
minutes, and the little voyage is not the least adventure 
of a visit to Virginia’s intriguing Eastern Shore.@ 
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Priceless Mexican 
artwork on mantle 
is part of furnish- 
-ings in Magruders' 
servant-filled home. 


AURY LIVING 
40. A WEEK 


By Richard Magruder and Mack Reynolds 


E’VE FOUND how to stretch our 
$163.50 a month to include 
raising a family, driving a Lincoln, 
keeping four servants, entertaining 


lavishly and living in a house which — 


you couldn’t rent for less than $500 
a month in Miami or Los Angeles. 
Sound fantastic? Well, it’s true! 

When I walked somewhat shakily 
out of a Veterans Administration 
Hospital, my doctor’s instructions 
were ringing clearly in my ear. Un- 
der no circumstances was I—Richard 
Magruder—ever to hold down a job 
again. After all, I had a 100 per cent 
disability pension coming in every 
month, hadn’t I? 
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I didn’t bother to ask how you 
stopped working when you had a wife 
and two children, and a total income 
of exactly $163.50 a month. I didn’t 
think there was an answer. But there 
was. 

My wife Jeanne and I had taken a 
short vacation in 1951 to Mexico City, 
our first vacation since the war—a 
kind of delayed honeymoon. Mexico 
City had been rather expensive, but 
we remembered the low prices we 
found in some of the smaller cities 
within a 200-mile radius of the capi- 
tal, such as San Miguel de Allende, 
in the mountains of the central Mexi- 
can state of Guanajuato. 


That town seemed our one chance. 
We put our two boys, Mike and 
Robin, and our household belongings 
into the back of our battered station 
wagon, crossed our fingers, and head- 
ed South. 

All that was needed at the border 
was proof of American citizenship, 
and $3.00 apiece for tourist permits, 
good for six months in Mexico. By 
that time, we should know. And we 
didn’t really expect to stay six 
months. That was almost a year and 
a half ago. 

San Miguel de Allende is a picture- 
postcard town nestled more than a 
mile high in the mountains, about a 
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five-hour drive from Mexico City. Its 
climate is such that no day is so warm 
that you cannot wear a jacket, nor 
so cold that you need more. Water 
from mountain springs runs through 
the gutters of the cobblestone streets, 
giving them a cleanliness undreamed 
of in American cities. An old, historic 
colonial town, San Miguel has re- 
cently developed into an art colony, 
with a permanent American popula- 
tion of about 300. 

Somehow, the tourist hordes have 
missed it, although the roads are ex- 
cellent and the distances from Mexico 
City or the American border not too 
great. The American residents of San 
Miguel are artists, writers, photog- 
raphers or retired people who have 
found a veritable haven. The presence 
of this U. S. colony makes for many 
advantages. For instance, there is an 
American store where you can get 
newspapers, books and magazines; an 
American-style restaurant where even 
hot dogs and hamburgers are avail- 
able, and a good many of the store- 
keepers speak English and carry 
stocks of American canned goods, 
toiletries and other luxuries. 

There was for us, of course, a 
“period of “learning the ropes” before 
we found our dream home. 

We took over in the spring while 
there were still masses of orchids all 
about, and when the gardens and 
trees were at the peak of their beauty. 
There are lots of trees on the two- 
and-a-half-acre place: avocado, peach, 
lime, pecan, mulberry, guava, maple, 
elm and oak. San Miguel lies in the 
tropics, and there were many plants 
and flowers we had never seen before. 

The house itself is far beyond what 
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Sun deck with mag- 
nificent view is fa- 
vorite spot for daily 
reading and loafing. 


Dinner for 12, plus en- 
tertainment by mar- 
iacha band, came to 
total of just $II.II. 


Jeanne and I had ever expected in 
life. Among other things, there are 
three fishponds, one of which—in the 
living room—is complete with a small 
waterfall. That living room, by the 
way, measures 35 by 25 feet, glassed 
in on three sides, and provides an 
unobstructed view over the valley to 
the mountains 60 miles away. 

There are two bedrooms and two 
tile baths on the second floor. Jeanne 
and I took over the master bedroom, 
converted the other to a sumptuous 
nursery, and re-vamped a smaller 
servant’s room into a study for me. 


Up above—on the third floor—is 
the large kitchen, the larger dining 
room, a huge sun deck and two more 
terraces. One patio down below had 
once been a swimming pool, but the 
landlord obligingly had it filled in 
when we feared the kids might take 
an unguarded swim one day. 

The house rents for just 300 pesos 
a month, which comes to only $35.10 
in American money. But it was sim- 
ply too large for Jeanne to manage 
alone. So, then came the matter of 
hiring servants. 

Josefa, the laundress, who spends 
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her time only washing and ironing, 
costs us 30 pesos—or $3.50 a month. 
Cuea, the nana, or children’s nurse, 
devotes her time to riding herd on 
‘Mike and Robin, and receives 35 
pesos—$4.00—a month. Lola, the 
criada, or maid, sleeps in when 
Jeanne and I want an occasional night 
out and so is paid 40 pesos—about 
$4.70—a month. The mozo, a sort of 
combination gardener, gatekeeper, 
and night watchman, is shared with 
two other American families who live 
nearby. Our share of his wages is ten 
pesos—$1.30—each month. The four 
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Magruder family has 
found comfort, secu- 
rity despite small in- 
come from pension. 


SPECIAL NOTE 


Devalued peso, now 
12.50 per dollar, 
announced af press 
time, cuts costs cited 
to even lower rates. 


servants, then, cost us 115 pesos, or 
$13.80, a month. 

The cost of utilities we find to be 
reasonable, too. Cooking is done on 
a modern butane stove, and a tank 
of gas lasting six to seven weeks costs 
but $3.36, while the electric bill 
comes to about $2.50 to $2.75 each 
month. The landlord supplies the wa- 
ter—directly from a mountain spring. 

There were problems, of course. 
For one thing, the house was sup- 
posedly furnished. But it was fur- 
nished much too sparsely for com- 
fortable, American-style living. We 
began to pick up a comfortable chair 
here, a coffee table there, as our lim- 
ited budget allowed. Happily, furni- 
ture—even custom-made furniture 
—is also cheap in Mexico. The chairs 
in our living room cost only $7.80 
each, and my desk—made to order, 
with four drawers, two shelves, and 
six rollers—came to $8.80. 

It is in the daily expenses that we 
really save. Filet mignon in the Mex- 
ican markets comes to about 35 cents 
a pound; big, juicy, tree-ripened 
oranges cost two cents each; carrots 
—a large bunch—about two cents; 
milk, ten cents a quart, and other 
foodstuffs sell for like prices. 

San Miguel’s climate is wonderful, 
the air free of industrial smoke, auto- 
mobile fumes and other health men- 
aces. But there are inevitable ailments 
which arise anywhere. Robin became 
quite ill of one of the multitude of 
infant’s diseases and it was necessary 
to call for one of the local doctors 
(there are four—all excellent general 
practitioners). The doctor called at 
the house seven times, and had to 
administer penicillin as well as vari- 


ous other medicines. When all was 
well again, the total cwenta—bill— 
amounted to $8.40, 

When Jeanne had to have her teeth 
attended to, her dentist, trained in 
the U. 5S. and outfitted with the 
most ultra-modern equipment, made 
X-rays, pulled one tooth and filled 
five others. His bill was $6.75 for two 
days’ work. 

By the time our first six-month 
period was up, we were pretty well 
established. It was now time to go to 
the border to have our papers re- 
newed. Not that we minded. We'd 
discovered we needed a score of mi- 
nor items easier to purchase in the 
States. And grandparents were anx- 
ious for a visit from their two little 
Mexicanos. 

And, while we were there, we 
traded in our old station wagon for a 
fairly recent-model Lincoln. It was 


Outside spacious villa, Magruders, now able to 
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really an extravagance. But my in- 
jured back needed the solid comfort 
of a heavier car, and, too, the rougher 
roads of Mexico and the cobblestone 
streets of San Miguel called for the 
stronger springs and heavier shock 
absorbers of a larger automobile. 

Mexican gasoline, by the way, is 43 
centavos a litre, which amounts to 
about twenty cents a gallon. Premium 
gas costs about 24 cents a gallon. But 
the big saving is on upkeep and _re- 
pair. The average salary of a Mexican 
worker is only $17.00 a month. This 
means that almost any repair job in- 
volving labor to any large degree is 
unbelievably inexpensive. 

For the first time in our lives, 
Jeanne and I find ourselves with all 
the leisure we desire, and the where- 
withal to enjoy it. And in common 
with all our friends, we can even af- 
ford to give elaborate parties. 


Here’s the bill for one such fiesta: 
filet mignon for twelve, 24 pesos; 
other food, 7 pesos; one gallon of 
selected rum, 20 pesos; mixers, 8 
pesos, 40 centavos; ice, 1 peso; one 
case of beer, 7 pesos, 20 centavos; a 
three-piece mariachi band for enter- 
tainment, 25 pesos. Total: $11.11. 

We have found plenty of time to 
indulge our favorite diversions— 
painting for Jeanne and photography 
for myself. We have time for picnics 
and for swimming in the nearby hot 
springs. We have time—and the 
means—for occasional trips to Indian 
towns, ancient pyramids, scenic spots 
and other points of interest awaiting 
the tourist in Mexico. In short, we 
have now found our Shangri-La, our 
paradise. 

We—the Magruders—are truly liv- 
ing like millionaires on our $40.00 a 


week. 


enjoy many hours of leisure on trips and sightseeing, start for picnic and drive in Lincoln. 
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ISLAND IDYLL: 


By Eleanor E. Ullman 


° °° gute ONLY 45 miles long, is at the eastern end of 


the 2,300-mile Mediterranean Sea and only a few 


miles from the southwest tip of Asia Minor, Turkey. Be- 
cause of its strategic maritime position, this small Greek 


island has been coveted by many nations. Greeks, Romans, 
"Byzantines, Turks and Italians all left imprints here. It 
was under Turkish domination until 1912, and then Italy 


_ occupied it as a result of her war with Turkey over Libya. 


After World War II it was returned to its original in- 


| habitants, the Greeks. 


Four times weekly a ship from the port of Athens 
(Piraeus) docks at the small Mediterranean harbor of 


Rhodes. But there are also ships arriving from Egypt, the 


Middle East, Italy and France. Cruise ships often land 
passengers for a short holiday on the island. 

A thrilling approach to Rhodes is by ‘air from Athens. 
te two short hours we flew over the fantastic Aegean Sea 
filled with chips of islands like baubles set in fluorescent 
blue-green plastic. Two Greek airlines, HELLAS and TAE, 
“make regular connections with Rhodes, Cyprus and Egypt. 

‘oie the Island of Rhodes, the plane settled at an 


Rhodes is chock-full of Greek mythology which tells 
us that the island was brought forth from the sea by Zeus 
himself for the special enjoyment of the Sun God Helios. 
The Island of Rhodes may be tucked away in some dusty 
pigeonhole of memory, but its fabulous Colossus of this 
god is as vivid as though it still exists. This colossal bronze 
statue of Helios (Apollo) was one of the seven wonders of 
the ancient world. Time, logic and engineering statistics 
have shattered the tale that this patron god, 100 feet high, 
straddled the harbor of Rhodes. It is now claimed that 
his stance was much less arrogant—that he stood with 
his feet primly together on one side of the port only. In 
224 B.C. when the statue was toppled by an earthquake, 
it lay sprawling and rotting for 800 years. Finally a canny 
Saracen, a forerunner of our modern junkman, saw the 
value of old bronze and collected the fragments, shipped 
them to the mainland of Asia Minor and thence by a 
900-camel caravan to destinations unrecorded. 

Today, on the quay across the harbor stand several 
bulky, round-towered, peak-roofed Greek windmills 
against the blue background of the Mediterranean. 

Hotel des Roses at the extreme north point on the island 
is a deluxe hotel overlooking the sea. We were charmed 
with our quarters and the fine facilities of this modern 
hotel with its open-air restaurant, beach, tennis and danc- 
ing facilities, etc. But we were goggle-eyed when we 
contemplated the cost of things in Greek drachmas! In 
the present scheme of Greek finance the value of the Greek 
drachma is fantastically low. When converted into Amer- 
ican dollars we found that an excellent double room with 
bath and three good meals a day for the two of us was 
$10.50. Greece, still in the throes of inflation, is seeking 
the hard money of the world. Here is an intrguing bar- 
gain for those who recognize it. 

There are other good hotels equally reasonable in the 
City of Rhodes, such as the Thermae, built originally to 


Rhodian sailing ships have kept traditional styling for centuries. 
\7 


Minaret of old mosque reflects Eastern influence across island. 


house Italian Army officers, and the Pindos—hboth clean 
and modern. 

Along the east coast of Rhodes are numerous small 
Greek towns. Their patriotic fervor is expressed by the 
heavenly blue paint freely applied to their homes and 
buildings—the blue of the Greek flag. As we approached 
the town of Archanguelos, we saw that its citrus crop 
obviously had not brought luxury to the village. As we 
trod through the narrow cobblestone streets, we met poorly 
clothed folk doing the family washing, baking bread, 
making rough shoes or just sitting gossiping. Gossip over 
a miniature cup of black sweet coffee seems, however, to be 
the prerogative of the Greek male. Although many of the 
women were in the fields, even those remaining in town 
wore the traditional high protective boot, babooshkas 
tied over their heads, and coarse rough clothing. 

In another village, school children were marching in 
the courtyard of a modern school building to the rhythm 
of their own strong joyous singing. Here was the new 
Greece—friendly hopeful children who have never known 
the pain of war—except by hearsay. 

The water supply of these small towns is the public 
fountain. At Massari, a new one had just been erected, 
“from the Marshallstates.”” Here. too, at Massari was a 
bizarre story-book Byzantine church. The exterior was 
painted in broad blue and white horizontal stripes. Iden- 
tical smooth white pebbles from the seashore paved its 
courtyard. They looked like sugar-coated almonds laid 
compactly together on their narrow edges to form the 
pavement. 

By far the most thrilling island town outside the City 
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of Rhodes is Lindos. Dramatic as a Hollywood spectacle 
but with the authenticity of the ages, its ancient acropolis 
on a promontory rises precipitously from the sea on two 
sides. It is approached from the land side which slopes 
up from the town of Lindos. 

At the base of the citadel, carved in relief out of the 
sheer rock, is the stern of an ancient ship—seldom found 
in Greek sculpture. The ruins at the summit of the acrop- 
olis record the inevitability of time and the dominance 
of various races during the centuries. We stood among 
the roofless Greek columns of the Temple of Athena here 
in silent appreciation of this once-dominant culture. 

The view from this site is as breathtaking and un- 
changed as it was 2,000 years ago. The acropolis is 
winged on two sides by two small bays, indentations of 
the Mediterranean. The Apostle Paul is said to have 
landed here on one of his numerous journeys. 

We had failed to accept the hospitality of the women 
of Lindos before we climbed the acropolis but on our 
return could not resist their smiling invitations. Lindos 
is a ghost town of women and children. In this rocky 
barren area of the island no man can find sufficient soil 
to farm, so he hies himself to other sections of the world 
to earn bread for his family. Often they are gone months, 
or years, working on projects in far distant countries. 

Lindos is an immaculate town. Just a glance through 
gates ajar brought us an invitation to sit under their 
flowering vines and sip coffee. In another small Lindos 
home we were shown a handsome collection of famous 
Rhodes plates over 400 years old. Hanging on the wall 


Fortress now shelters peaceful pursuits, shoeshine stands, offices. 
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like pictures, many were chipped and cracked, but all 
were precious. When each child was born in years past, 
a new plate was added, so these beautiful dishes became 
the family tree in pottery. The two emblems of the island, 
the deer and the rose, are used extensively in their 
decoration. 

Within this same room, on either side and against the 
wall, were wide bedshelves, the bedding, including mat- 
tress, tightly rolled and tied during the daytime. At night, 
the family slept in rows upon these broad high shelves. 

Although this is an island of eternal spring and flowers, 
if you wish to see the wild roses fringing the countryside 
in bloom, visit Rhodes in the spring of the year. Its red 
poppies, yellow coreoposis and other wild flowers spread 
carpets as colorful as an oriental rug market. The air 
may be weighted with the scent of orange blossoms or 
you may find other fruit crops being picked. 

There is a beautiful drive through the center of the 
island up to the wooded top of Mount Prophitis Illias 
(Prophet Elijah) where a conjugal pair of hotels—the 
Buck and the Doe—(Elaphos and Elaphina) are shaded 
by tall pines and junipers. This cool spot accommodates 

summer visitors at rates startling in their modesty. Room 
and three meals per day per person in American cur- 
rency, is $5.50. The panoramic view over the green island 
and the blue Aegean Sea is an extra dividend for which 
you pay nothing. 
_ There are many places to go, things to see and do, on 
the island of Rhodes. The Valley of Butterflies, Petaloudes, 
is a phenomenon rarely encountered in the world—mil- 
lions of bright butterflies in migration which return year 
after year, like the swallows of Capistrano, to this ravine 
and linger like golden pendants on the trees by a gentle 
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Panoramic view of Rhodes harbor takes in ancient sentinel towers, comparatively new bazaar rebuilt along waterfront, sheltered boat area. 


stream. Then there is the Monastery of Panagia and the 
dead city of Kamiros, or the living waters of Seven 
Springs. or the seashore spa of Callithea with its curative 
waters. 

Even if we had never put foot outside of the City of 
Rhodes, we could have endlessly explored this town with 
its split personality: the ancient town and the new town, 
the latter surrounding the former. 

Above the walls of ancient Rhodes, towers of a medie- 
val fortress, minarets of a Turkish mosque and the domes 
of Byzantine Greek Orthodox churches rose to lure us. 
Through wide-open gates in the walls, we walked the 
stone streets, up the Street of Knights in the deep shadow 
of the Inn of Knights to the Grand Master’s multiple- 
towered Palace as though we were living in some pre- 
existence. For 200 years the Crusaders who called them- 
selves Knights of St. John—later Knights of Rhodes— 
lived in this fortress surrounded by high walls and deep 
moats, still extant. 

But beyond these historical memories, old Rhodes has 
the warmth and vitality of every day living. Its shops 
open onto the narrow streets in intimate appeal to those 
who pass. We often flattened ourselves against the wall 
to let a flock of sheep pass, or a cart or an automobile. 
A woman carrying on her head a tray almost as wide 
as the street displayed beautiful shiny knotted bread inter- 
laced with brightly-colored Easter eggs. Candles for sale 
hung by the hundreds in front of many shops for the 
great Easter celebration approaching. 

But no matter when you are able to reach Rhodes, you 
will be impressed—even moved—by its modern-day ex- 
istence within the shadows and the substance of a world 
that will never be again. @ 
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Properly kilted bagpipe troupe above performs in front of enormous Edinburg Castle. 


SCOTLAND 


ocH Lomonp, Loch Katrine, the 
awesome Trossachs and other at- 
tractions of the Robert Burns-Sir 
Walter Scott country may be seen 
this year in one-week tours. 

Traditionally, Glasgow is the ideal 
starting point. It is a steamship ter- 
minal, and Clippers from the U. 5S. 
land there at Prestwick Airport. A 
specimen single-week tour from that 
celebrated industrial city includes 
Greater Edinburgh, the lakes, the 
Trossachs, the Firth of Clyde and 
the Robert Burns country, unique in 
guided tours in that three forms of 
transportation—bus, rail and boat— 
are employed. The $25.00 total cost 
for the full seven days includes lodg- 
ing, breakfast, dinner, transportation 
and tips. Even the most expensive 
Glasgow-based tour comes to only 
about $50.00 for the week. 

Glasgow itself boasts of ancient 
churches of great beauty and a City 
Hall displaying lavish marble stair- 
cases and ceilings. One aspect of the 
city, which must be seen to be be- 
lieved, is the Clyde Shipbuilding 
Works, where some of the world’s 
greatest ocean liners, including the 
Queens, were launched. 

In keeping with her industrial tra- 
dition, Glasgow this year is staging 
her annual Scottish Industries Exhi- 
bition at Kelvin Hall, September 2- 
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18, where more than 300 native firms 
will display their newest products. 

Scotland’s 1,200-year-old capital 
city, Edinburgh, only 40 miles and_a 
pound’s fare ($2.80) from Glasgow, 
also is a solid metropolis, filled with 
reminders of Scottish history. 

The best way to see Edinburgh’s 
local sights is afoot. It takes a bit 
of walking, but, fortified with a 
guide-book, obtainable at the city’s 
information center on George Street, 
and a sturdy pair of legs, the Scot- 
tish capital may be comprehended in 
a day. 

The point of maximum interest for 
most visitors is the twelfth-century 
Edinburgh Castle, garrisoned by 
kilted Scottish Highlanders. From 
the battlements of this great sprawl- 
ing fortress, set on a peak overlook- 
ing the city, the entire area of “New 
Town” and the “Royal Mile” (“Old 
Town’) lie at your feet. The castle 
is open freely to the public. A tourist 
book costs twenty cents, and the serv- 
ices of a guide a sixpence. 

Edinburgh offers opportunity also 
for inexpensive bus and train side 
trips to adjoining towns. For in- 
stance, an excursion to St. Andrews, 
holiday resort, ancient university cen- 
ter and birthplace of golf, costs $2.50, 
round trip. The train makes it in two 
hours from Waverly Station. 


READER’S 
CHOICE 


By Diane Castle 


Pe Stroudsburg as a gateway, 
you can spend a delightful sum- 
mer or just a weekend visiting the 
Pocono. Mountains in Pennsylvania, 
my favorite destination. State game- 
lands have increased about 600 per- 
cent in the past six years and now 
include more than 25,000 acres. Sev- 
eral stretches of formerly private fish- 
ing waters, including six miles along 
Bushkill Creek off Route 209, will be 
open for public fishing this year for 
the first time. 

A state park tract of about 1,300 
acres on Big Pocono, the outstanding 
scenic mountain of the area, has been 
under intensive development and will 
soon be ready for public use. This 
mountain top, rising 2,131 feet near 
the village of Tannersville off U.S. 
611, is the only peak south of the 
Catskills that stood up above the 
glaciers in the last ice age. An all- 
weather, all-year road is now under 
construction, facilities for visitors and 
picnickers are being readied on the 
top, riding trails are being bulldozed 
and hiking trails up the steep south- 
ern slopes are being cleared. The 
mountain top has a superb view. 

A secondary viewing place called 
Indian Rock, a ledge heretofore in-— 
accessible to all but the hardiest 
hikers, will be opened with a foot 
trail, providing a view to the east. , 

In Tobyhanna State Park, a mile- 
long lake is being improved with a 
complete recreation area that includes 
a 500-foot white sand beach with 
bathing, boating and picnic facilities. 
Nearby, the huge U. S. Army Signal 
Corps Depot is planning tours for 
visitors after its dedication cere- 
monies take place early in July. 

Indications are that costs in the 
Poconos will be essentially the same 
as last year with better values offered 
within those costs. A week’s stay in 
the area can be arranged for as little 
as $40.00 per person per week, in- 
cluding meals, and where more elabo- 
rate entertainment, sports and recrea- 
tion programs are provided, rates 
from $50.00 to about $90.00 per per- 
son per week are common. 
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OUR 


By Jane Rhyne 


ie ANSWER to the lure of the open 
4. road, my husband and I a few 
years ago made the best investment 
for future travel fun we’d made since 
the children grew up and left us with 
more time and money at our dis- 
posal. We built, in his cabinet shop, 
our Dream House on Wheels. No, not 
a trailer to be pulled, but a tour-car 
on only four wheels, no longer than a 
big limousine, no heavier when fully 
furnished than a loaded pick-up truck. 
For obvious reasons, we named it 
Gypsy Jane. 

Gypsy Jane now has about 35,000 
miles on her speedometer, a record 
of months of freedom, exhilarating 
sightseeing and happy associations in 
most of the beauty spots of the U. S. 


‘and Canada, especially in State and 


National Parks and in first-class 
trailer camps. This mileage also in- 
cludes several expeditions from 
Florida to the Smokies and to fishing 
spots near home, when three or four 
other members of our family traveled 
with us, riding on our inner-spring 
day-beds and sleeping on cots and in 


_ 
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How we bui 


OUR-CAR 


.. a 


Ingenuity of Rhynes created self-contained touring unit from Chevrolet pick-up chassis. 


the tent that we always carry in our 
capacious outside storage compart- 
ments. Our travel includes, too, num- 
berless overnight or weekend visits 


to the Gulf, where we park behind the 


cottages of friends or family. 

We consider travel in our tour-car 
is in deluxe style, for the auto is 
equipped with every convenience we 


2. Quick upping of awning and table provides outdoor leisure anywhere at a moment's whim. 
1 s 


enjoy at home except a bath tub, a 
flush toilet and a piano. For these we 
have substituted a lavatory with 
shower sprinkler to be attached and 
used over a collapsible plastic tub, a 
chemical commode stored in a closed 
compartment, and a radio, both bat- 
tery and plug-in. 

In Gypsy Jane we go to a locality 
according to whim, changing our 
plans in an instant, since we are 
independent of reservations and carry 
at all times all that is needed in food, 
water and sleeping facilities. 

We love to recall, from memories 
of our first long tour, the night we 
casually turned off the road in beauti- 
ful Banff Park because we were loathe 
to get back to people and towns from 
the splendor of this rugged scenery. 
In these wilds we slept peacefully and 
alone except for a few bear hunters 
who arrived in search of a bear they 
had wounded. There was another 
night when we were the only human 
beings for miles around in the great 
Yuma desert. But just as pleasant is 
the memory of a night when, along 
towards dusk, we nosed into the only 
space left in the State Park at Alex- 
andria Bay, N. Y., right at Thousand 
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At Littleton, Colo., camp, tour-car is striking 


Islands. Only a few minutes after we’d 
turned on our bright electric lights 
and opened our push-out windows 
and sent delicious odors of camp stew 
abroad, we had curious neighbors 
dropping in to borrow a cup of sugar 
and offer a mess of fish. 

One of the best features of our 
travel is revealed in the camp logs 
we keep which show that except for 
expense of gas and car upkeep, we’ve 
spent no more than we spend at home. 

Our first and longest trip was a 
three-month, 14,000-mile tour, start- 
ing in Marianna, Florida, going up 
through the Smokies, along the Blue 
Ridge Parkway, into the Adirondack 
foothills, to Thousand Islands and 
Ottawa, across Canada to Sault Ste. 
Marie, down to Mackinac, through the 
Middle West, to Colorado, to Utah, 
and in a zig-zag course to Yellow- 
stone, Banff, out to Grand Coulee 
Dam, to Seattle and Ranier, down to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, to 
Zion Park, to Grand Canyon, White 
Sands, Carlsbad Caverns, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, and home via Mobile. 

Gypsy Jane may not be a sylph in 
contour, but what she lacks in grace 
she compensates for in efficiency, and 
you don’t experience day-end weari- 
ness after travel with her. She was 
built on a new Chevrolet half-ton 
pickup chassis, extended at the cost of 
about $75.00. Outside measurements 
are: Length, 8’ 4’; Width, 6’ 4’; 
Height, 3’. 

In the cab we substituted for the 
truck seat a good, re-covered seat 
from an Oldsmobile, and riding is as 
easy as in any car. 
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contrast to long, often unwieldy, trailers. 


Materials for construction and fit- 
ting out of the house in Pullman-car 
style—which could have been much 
less if we had not been finicky about 
beauty and effect—ran about $525. 
These include: 

Five trailer-type windows with in- 
side screens; ceiling vent; hardware; 
wiring and lights; masonite; lumber; 
metal molding; back screen door; 
sliding, glass-top back door; canyas 
and airplane dope for roof; paint and 
lacquer; two innerspring. _ plastic- 
covered mattresses, full length and 30 
inches wide; gas stove and gas bot- 
tles; chemical toilet; zinc lining and 
steel shelf for refrigerator; water tank 
of fifteen-gallon capacity: linoleum 
for floor and counter space around 
sink; mirror above sink; wash bowl 
for fold-away lavatory; sink; metal 


towel bars; clothes bar for closet 
wardrobe, etc. : 
We carry sleeping bags, using them 
on top of the mattresses when weather 
is mild, covered by the usual bed 
clothes from drawers beneath the 
beds. But we crawl into the sleeping 
bags when altitude is high and tem- 
perature outside is at freezing. The 


mattresses extend a few inches be- 


neath.the cabinets on either side, and 
during the day the sleeping bags are 
kept rolled into this space. Plastic- 
covered pillow cases keep pillows free 
from dust in travel. 

The five windows, screened inside, 
open out and have regular trailer 
venetian blinds. Magazine and book 
racks run above windows and_ be- 
neath the end mirror. The dining 
table, which doubles as typewriter 
table, is stored beneath a mattress 
when not in use, and is locked into 
a wall groove and supported by a 
removable rod that sockets into the 
floor when set up. The chemical toilet 
has its compartment, with closed door, 
beneath the chest of drawers. 

A large hat-box drawer tops the 
wardrobe on one side and another 
tops the chest of drawers opposite in 
the back end of the car. The ward- 
robe takes dresses and coats hung 
full length and will hold all the 
clothes two people regularly wear in 
all four seasons. 

Above the back step and beneath 
the floor is a compartment for a spare 
tire. Side compartments hold a tent 
and cots. a small suit case for emer- 
gencies, a gasoline lantern, canvas 
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In Florida, adaptable, redoubtable home on wheels rolls happily toward sunny seashore. 
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ng to be stretched on either side 
the car with rods and ropes, plus 
and tools. The 


ors of these storage 
ut when propped up serve 
stables. 7 


‘warm with our car 


‘so in the evening. 

sier travel we added 

the tour-car. 
a Pee ts eee reeled 


F: ae 


the side walls are 


gasoline lantern lighted 


Usually, when we are on the road 
on an extended trip, we allow our- 


selves a night in a motel or hotel 


about once a week and one meal a 


day in a good restaurant, and we still © 
come out with-no higher living ex- 
pense than at home. 


We enjoy stopping in first-class 
trailer camps and in State and Na- 
tional Parks, where you can stay a 
month if you wish for a dollar or so. 
You have garbage disposal, comfort 
stations, outdoor fireplaces and free 


= 
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lectures. In the parks, we plug in for ~ 
one set of lights, for toaster, iron, — 
etc., but we have another set of lights — 
using electricity generated by our- 
selves. 

We have so much fun in our tour- 
car that we'd be glad to answer any 
questions from persons interested in 


building one, either by mail or in 
person if you hail us on the high- 


way—and you'll recognize Gypsy 
Jane if you see her. There’s not 
another one like her. @ 


| GAME 
ON A 


_ By A. C. Bob Reuter 


A LTHOUGH FOR many years there 
have been some sport fishermen 
in Puerto Rico, the use of rod and reel 


Weaker sex handles : had not been commonly known in the 
strong Agvis, toe, as island just five years ago. From a few 
shewn by giant blue . | 
maria Hed ce below, + hardy fishermen, however, larger and 


larger groups have formed, and today 
there are over twenty active fishing 
and yachting clubs throughout the 
island. 

As the number of fishermen in- 
creased, so also did the scope of their 
interests. Now they range out beyond 
the shelf looking for large game fish 
which are known to be all through the 
Caribbean area. 

With a progressive island govern- 
ment taking note of this fact, various 
projects were initiated, including one 
which stocked the island’s lakes with 
large-mouth bass. Fishermen in Pu- 
erto Rico are blessed with all types of 
fishing and with world-record catches 
awaiting in all types of water. 

Roughly, you can divide the major 
fishing in Puerto Rico into three 
types. First, there is fishing in the in- 
land sweet waters. Here, in all the 
lakes, are giant, large-mouth bass. 
Last year the American record was 
caught in Lake Guajataka, close to 
Aguadilla, Puerto Rico. Catches of 
large-mouth bass ranging over eleven 
pounds are not at all uncommon, and 
there is neither a license fee nor heavy 
expense for the rental of boat or mo- 
tors. It is a sport which can be en- 
joyed by the most modest traveler. 

In rivers |can be found fishing fun 
for tarpon, snook, dajaos, and many 
other game fish. At the moment the 
introduction of small-mouth bass in 
rivers is being considered and when 
this becomes a fact it will be another 
exciting sport for the local and visit- 
ing sportsmen. 

Along shores and reefs all around 
Puerto Rico you find the second of 
the great fishing areas. Surf fisher- 
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ISHING 
UDGET 


men can find all types of game fish 
along the sea shores. Again tarpon, 
snook, mangrove, snappers, large sea 
bass and many hundreds of other 
fish can be caught along the reefs. 
Small boats are available at all the 
fishing centers such as San Juan, 
Arecibo, Mayaguez, La Parguera, 
Ponce, Fajardo and Guanica. The 
rental of these boats is extremely eco- 
nomical. For $2.00 to $10.00, depend- 
ing on the area, you can get a small 
boat with an outboard motor and even 
a boy to take the boat out for you. 
This particular fishing is especially 
favored by those who like light tackle. 
Spin-fishing enthusiasts find this type 
‘of fishing excellent and records are 
being set and broken every day, all 
along the shores of Puerto Rico. 
The third type of fishing is the one 
which has actually enjoyed the great- 
est amount of publicity and where 
Puerto Rico will undoubtedly gain the 
greatest fame. We are, of course, re- 
fering to the large game fish which 
have recently been found to be so 
very abundant around Puerto Rico. 

Havana has long been known and 
publicized as one of the world’s finest 
blue marlin grounds. However, in the 
few years that big game fishing has 
been practiced in Puerto Rico by a 
very limited number of boats, the 
record has shown that San Juan, 
Mayaguez and La Parguera will soon 
prove to be an even more fertile 
ground for these large monsters of 
the sea. Specimens up to 500 pounds 
have been caught and blue marlin 
ranging between 200 and 400 pounds 
are being caught frequently. 

Second most favorite game fish has 
been the sailfish. These are caught in 
very large numbers, especially around 
the San Juan area. As every fisherman 
knows, the sailfish is one of the most 
spectacular that can be caught on rod ee 
and reel. With a light tackle outfit Sixty dolphin plus sailfish for good 


Large-mouth bass lure anglers to Guajataka Lake where U.S. record was set last year. 


measure are racked up in one day by deep-sea duo. 
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there is no thrill than can surpass 
being tied on to a sailfish, watching 
him take to the air over and over 
again to shake the hook. 

There are many other game fish 
which can be caught as you go one 
mile or more from the shores of 
Puerto Rico, Tuna, both the blue fin 
and yellow fin type, have been coming 
into Puerto Rican waters in greater 
numbers and larger sizes every year. 

Kingfish, wahoo, sierras and other 


members of that family can be caught 
all year around. Dolphin appear in 
these waters in the early part of every 
year up to about May, and when this 
famous fish hits these waters you can 
go out fishing at nearly any point in 
Puerto Rico and quit only when too 
tired to lift a rod or crank a reel. 
Coach air fare from Miami to 
Puerto Rico is only $43.00. From 
New York, the coach fare is $64.00. 


And once in San Juan, you have avail- 


TEN-DAY ECONOMY BUDGET 


Round trip by air, Miami—San Juan 
Hotel, San Juan—Four days 
Round trip by taxi, San Juan—La Parguera . Reece 
Hotel, La Parguera—Three days 
Two days marlin fishing, boat rental ...... : 


Three days inshore fishing, boat rental .... ° 


Two days bass fishing, boat rental ... 


Meals—Ten days 
Miscellaneous 


$368.00 


Sharing boats with another sportsman reduces cost by $76.50. 
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Specially equipped fishing boats round beautiful Morro Castle point in San Juan harbor. 
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able the Caribe Hilton Hotel where ‘ 


single rooms can be obtained from 
$13.00 up. Other hotels in the luxury 


field are the Condado Beach Hotel, La 


Rada and Jacks. For the traveler of 


more modest means, many other hotels _ j 


are available, including the Kasa- 


blanca, Granada, Capitol, etc., where | 
rooms can be obtained from $4.00 up. 
In Mayaguez, the La Palma Hotel of- 


fers’ rooms at $4.00 up, and in Ponce 


~ the Melia Hotel offers the same rates. 


Travel in the island is mainly done by 
public taxis. A trip the length of the 
island, San Juan to Mayaguez, for 
example, costs $3.00 per seat. If you 
wish to travel in the new air-condi- 
tioned buses, the same trip can be 
made for $2.50. 


Large fishing yachts, fully equipped i 


to handle blue marlin of any size, cost 
from $25.00 per half day to $65.00 
for a full day of fishing. Such yachts 


are readily available in San Juan, La | 


Parguera and to a lesser extent in 
Mayaguez and other fishing centers. 


The Insular Government has a 
bureau of tourism which is very help- 
ful to visitors in making arrangements 
in Puerto Rico both for sightseeing 


and for fishing. A great number of 


fine sport shops are available in San 
Juan, Mayaguez, Aguadilla, Ponce, 
Arecibo and any other towns. It will 
be hard to find a better equipped 
sport shop than, for example, Hobby- 
land Sports Center in San Juan, which 


offers all the famous U. S. and foreign ” 


| 
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brands of fishing tackle at the same 


prices you would pay for them at 
home. 


Certain parts of the island, of 
course, are not very good for offshore 
fishing in certain times of the year, 
but if, for instance, San Juan is being 
whipped by north eastern winds it 
means that La Parguera, at the south 
eastern part of the island, remains 
completely protected and the fishing 
there is excellent. Inshore fishing and 
fishing in the lakes and streams can 
be enjoyed all year long. 


For those who like a change of 
pace and fish below the surface, un- 
derwater spearfishing facilities in 
Puerto Rico are superb. Not only is 
the scenery on the Coral reefs one that 
can never be forgotten by spearfisher- 
men, but chances are high for bring- 
ing in large groupers, barracudas, 


lobsters and other fish.@ 
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“rRave, STATISTICS ‘SOAR 


An estimated 1.35 billion 
‘dollars will be spent 
abroad by Americans dur-= 
- ing 1954, a six percent 
hike over 1953, with 12 
Pobitipiensexpected: to be - 


Europe alone, 425,801 U.S. 
travelers were counted © 
during 1953 as compared to 
1952's 381, 687 total. 
Holland States officially 
rthat. for first, time: iin: 
history nation's income 
from foreign tourism has 
“surpassed revenue from. 
largest single export item 
f flower bulbs. Inter- | 
nally, 17.U.S. states - 

now rank travel among. sre 
Pee: industries. — 


‘MATSON pee “ADD: NEW SHIPS : 


Matson Navigation Co. 
may add two. one-class~ a 
ships for projected Cale - 
fornia-Australia passen- 
ger service now under | 
study. Ships would carry 
500 persons each, possibly 
00° brea finalization | 
hi 


b 
“ 
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My 


te site of 
‘ Stem... BPEL ce... 


domestic expenditure. For 


* MEXICO DEVALUES PESO 


Mexico cut peso exchange 
rate from -8.504t0 22.50 
per dollar—and created 
general confusion in air 
Fares eve.) Daido lh 
dollars in U.S. Govern= 
ment also okayed issue of 
tourist cards by airlines 
so travelers could by-pass 
personal visit to consu- 
lates, with single-entry 
fee $3.00, multiple-entry 
$5.00, latter still avail- 
able only from consuls or 
Tourist Board execs) 
Mexican-U.S. fair post- 
poned from May is now 
announced as set for Oct. 
in Mexico City. 


PAY-LATER PLAN GROWS 


Scandinavian Airlines is 


first to follow Pan-Am 
lead of pay-later credit 
plan for trips, credit ex- 
tensions including cover-= 
age of all expenses and 
even cash in hand, with 
SAS also granting 24- 
month pay-back period fol- 
lowing financing. Other 
major lines are expected 
to follow suit with 
Similar systems. 


N.C. GETS RECREATION SPOTS - 


Dept. of Interior has 
acquired 735 acres for 
addition to Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore Recre- 
ational Area following 
Similar addition in Flor- 


‘ida's Everglades National 
Park by government agency. 
N.C. State has also opened 


three new roadside parks, 


 ereated 51,200-acre lake 
sprawling chiefly in : 
‘Vance Co. and overlapping me 


into Virginia. 


' season, cutting time about 


-have also announced com- 


“hall since war, Variete 
am Zoo, seating 500, has 
opened. 


‘FAMILY PLANS EXTENDED 


ily plans through Sept. 
30 for Pullman and parlor 


~ Union Pacific permits 


chase of regular round— 


-THRUWAYS SPEED PLANS 


New York State's 400- 
mile Thruway will have 28 
dining spots ranging from 
snack bars to swanky res=— 
taurants, controlled 
prices from 10-cent coffee | 
to $1.75 roast turkey. 

In Massachusetts, bond 


issue sale assures toll 


Turnpike of 123 miles from 
outskirts of Boston to 
N.¥. State line, bisecting 
State. Even in Jamaica, 
B.W.I., a 13-mile coastal 
highway is being readied 
for opening next winter 


half for trip between Port 
Maria and Annotto Bay.- 


D-MARK REGULATIONS SET 


Any amount of D-marks 
may now be taken into or | 
out of Germany by visitors 
but if more than 300 
D-marks are taken out then 
amount must-have been de= 
clared on entry. Officials 


pletion of Sulzbach bridge 
at Denkendorf near Stutt= 
gart permitting entire 
trip from Frankfurt to ‘ 
Munich over Autobahn for 
driving travelers. In 
Berlin, first new variety 


Fifteen Eastern rail=- 
roads have extended fam- 


car travel between points 
100 miles or more apart. 


plan's operation on pur- 


a7 


trip ticket instead of 
.full one-way fare in both 
directions, and families 
may return any day rather 
than on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday as previously 
required. Under new plan, 
man, wife, 3 children 
above 12 would save 
$195.36 over regular 
roundtrip rate first class 
between Chicago and Los 
Angeles, $138.84 over 
coach fare. 


MARIAN YEAR CRUISE SET 


Special .Marian Year 
Mediterranean Cruise on 
air-conditioned Nassau 
of Incres-Nassau Line de- 
mparts NYC Oct. (l2%with 
pilgrimage highlights of 
Fatima, Lourdes, Lisieux 
and Rome among points to 
be visited on long itin- 
erary. Rate: from $795. 


PADRE ISLE ADDS PROJECTS 


Resort area of Padre 


- ‘Island off Lower Rio 


Grande Valley in Texas has 
begun boulevard construc-— 
tion to reach five miles 
northward from newly- 
finished causeway tying 
Padre Beach area to Texas 
mainland at Port Isabel, 
also is adding a restau- 
rant, three motels. 


FRIENDSHIP TOURS SLATED 


Friendship Tours Inter- 
national, New Haven, 
Conn., leave NYC July 6 
for summer in Europe 
meeting all aspects of 
life from government 
leaders to housewives, 
stressing "man in street". 
viewpoint for 69 days at 
$1,035 inclusive. 


LINERS ADD NEW PORTS 


Moore=—McCormack liners _ 
Argentina and Brazil have 
added Barbados and Bahia 

muo regular itineraries. 
Argentine State Line's 
Rio ships now include La 
 Guaira on South American 
route. 
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TOUR DE FRANCE TO ROLL 


For first time in his- 


tory, Tour de France, big 
bicycle marathon of 
Europe, will start in The 
Netherlands July 8 from 
Amsterdam's Olympic Sta- 
dium. About 120 cyclists 


_ will start in giant race 
of 5,010 miles through—_— 


lowlands, mountains on 
circuitous route to Paris. 


"DO-IT-YOURSELF' BILLED 


Canadian National Rail-= 
ways now offers "Do-It= 
Yourself" tours allowing 
vacationists to tailor 
own itinerary to suit 
special needs or desires, 
based on ten top trips 
covering every conceivable 
type of recreational fa- 
cility and scenic 
attraction in Canada. 


SILVERSTAR SAILINGS SET 


Summer cruises of Arn- 
old Bernstein Line's S.S. 
Silverstar include 6-day~™ 
sail from New Orleans to 
Cuba July “L057, 324 eae 
$95.00 minimum; shorter 
trips from Miami to Hav- 
ana/Nassau between Aug. 
3-93; a 7-day cruise from 
Washington, D.C., to Ber= 
muda, leaving Aug. 21, 28, 
Sept. 4, from $95.00 up. 


BAGUIO NEW P.I. HAVEN 


A Philippine rest and 
relaxation spot, Baguio, 
is gaining in popularity 
with tourists wishing to 
avoid Manila's heat in 
summer with mountain city 


‘now available on one-hour 


plane. hop or four-hour car 
drive through spectacular 
countryside. Igorot In- 
dians bring products and 


crafts to town's market, 


and newest hotel, The 
Pines, is $9 daily, 
double. 


HOSPITALITY HOUR BEGUN 


Seaboard Railroad has © 
begun a Hospitality hour 
on its Silver stream- 
liners, passengers being 
invited to dining car for 
free coffee and orange 
juice, general get-— 
together. ; 


PHOTO CONTEST OPENS Z 


Amateur camera fans can 
try for prizes with pic= 
tures of Florida if they 
travel there via National 
Airlines. Entry blanks 
will be handed all NAL 
passengers on purchase 
of tickets to FlLoridaias 
and contest extends 
through Dec. 15, 1954. 


NEW YORK CITY TO AIM SUMMER FESTIVAL AT TOURISTS 


A giant project sweeping in all aspects of 
business and cultural activity will be heavily pro- 
moted and launched June ,21 in New York City aimed 
at stimulating upsurge of visitors. Backed by a 
Sterling list of City's top-notch personages, festival 
will seek Sensational bargain sales by different 
firms, startling and exciting special events, give- 
aways and other inducements for out-of-towners. Hotels 
are being urged to adopt family plan rates and other 
establishments beseeched to create unique offerings 
to boost sales from tourists and residents alike. 
Meanwhile, ground has been broken for West Side Air- 


lines Terminal at 10th Ave. 


and 42nd St. 
for use by passengers using Newark Airport and 


in Manhattan 


scheduled for 1955 opening. At American Museum of 
Natural History, guide-a-phones are now rentable so 
visitors can hear lecture while traversing exhibits, 


and Metropolitan Museum of Art has opened a new Pye. 
concert hall seating 708. In contrast, Center Theatre 


Ms AN of on 


eed 


» 
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First American Jazz 
_ Festival starts in New- 
PpOr t., R. Users July 16-18, 
~with full-scale concerts 
plus afternoon discussion 
groups, guest appearances 
of top jazz musicians such 
‘as Eddie Condon, Dizzy 
open ar CUGa<tisece 
More serious music will. be 
‘ Bpresentod at Berkshire 
pxestived) for 6 weeks be= 
ginning July 7 at Tangle- 
-wood in Lenox, Mass. ... 
"Pacific Coast Festival at 
- Santa Barbara, Calif., is 
/ scheduled for June 24- 
- July 4 in Coral Casino 
_ of Biltmore Hotel. 


BOGOTA BOOSTS '54 FAIR 


Ba Colombia's 1954 Inter- 
national Industrial Fair 
opens in Bogota Aug. 6, 

- anniversary date of city 
_ founding in 1538. Fete 
will run until Aug. 29. 

_ Twice-weekly flights con- 
_ necting Bogota with Car- 
acas have been started by 
Avianca on non-stop hops. 


NEW OFFICES ESTABLISHED 


‘Netherlands National 
Tourist Office has moved 
Bots: offices in NY€--to.-270" 
Park Ave., and Northwest 
Z Orient Airlines has opened 
4 new ticket sales spot 
at 537 Fifth Ave., NYC. 
F Italian Airlines estab- 
lished office in San Fran- 
cisco at 212 Stockton, 
also branch in Boston. 
: ok ; 


saree oo LISTED 


I th Fe oad Risriene Dell, 
dancer 


ZUIDER ZEE NEW TOUR HUB 


Circular 4-day trip now 
operating in Netherlands 
makes Zuider Zee hub of 
motorcoach outing from 
Amsterdam each Tuesday. 
Tour takes in boat ride 
to Isle of Marken, is 
priced at $43 including 
all the cheese you can 
eat, officials state. 


PLANE FACTS: Two-million- 
dollar Tocumen Airport has 
risen in Panama, replac- 
ing temporary structure 
built ine194722 <5. . Ba= 
hamas Airways has begun 
half-hour hops between 
Miami and Bimini for $36 
roundtrip. . . . On June 
1, United Air Lines 
inaugurates NY=San Fran- 
cisco non-stop flights by 
DC-7. - e » BOAC began 


Chicago-London service on 


lines opens Boston-Rome 
PUS OM WON Otte) erie tee 
QANTAS Empire Airways 
started San Francisco- 
Sydney flights across 
Pacific twice weekly May 
LU 7ev tee ie ORCS at COSta 
Rican Airline, initiated 
Miami-Managua runs. .. .- 
BOAC began New York-Man- 


chester service heretofore 


run by Sabena only. ... 
Panair do Brasil has 
added Sao Paulo as weekly 
stop on Lima-Rio runs. 

- e e Mohawk Airlines be= 
gins helicopter service 
between Newark, N.J., and 
Liberty v.Ne ¥ 5, .0uinem fe 


RAIL MAIL: New Union Pas-= 
senger Terminal to be used 
by all railroads entering 
New Orleans was dedicated 
May, 1. <3. British Rail— 
ways added The Shamrock 

as new express from Lon- 
don for travélers connect-— 
ing with Belfast and 
Dublin steamship services 


-at Liverpool, train join- 


ing such famed runners as 
The Flying Scotsman. ... 
N.Y. Central soon starts 
construction of new sta- 
tion at Harmon, N.Y. 


Experts at recent Ameri- 
can Transit Assn. lunch 
said unsolvable traffic 
congestion means autos 
in cities are doomed, 
that public transport 
can move more faster. 


FARES TO FLORIDA SLASHED 


Seaboard, Atlantic Coast 
railroads have cut costs 
of tickets to Florida on 
summer trips with rates 


_ based on 25% slash south 


of Washington, good on 
roundtrip coach only. 


PLANE INSTALLS RADAR 


Panagra won commercial 
airline race for radar by 
installing set in DC-6B 
on regularly scheduled 
flight from Miami to 
Buenos Aires after suc- 
cessful experimentation. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLD-WIDE EVENTS IN JULY — 


All Month. Highland Games.........Throughout Scotland. _ 


1-5. Peach Week Celebration......Grand Junction, Colo. 
De Arrival of N.Y. Yacht Club Fleet & Races 


Newport, R. fa tee 


2=4. Fiesta & Devil Dense. Mescalero Apache Resv., NeM. 
2-Aug. 16. Medieval Horse Race (Palio)....Siena, Italy 
3-4. Frontier Days Celebration.........Willits, Calif. 
Osler DALMUM eS vels ste lsinib ee ss shee so DU LOSOD ORL, 
O-os SCMANa -NAGELOA. wise sce os ee ss ata. barbara, Calif. 
3-17. Festival British Contemporary Music 
Cheltenham, Eng. 

Midsummer Ski Morby.c . <oon choc eoPahee City, Cadi. 
4. Blessing of the Sea. s.cwecccvceeseseOStend, Belgium 
4. Stephen Foster Celebration..........-Bardstown, Ky. 
4. Berkshire String Quartet 


Music Mountain, Falls Village, Conn. 


4-10. 200th Anniversary Celebration.Somersworth, N. H. 
Pye mOtAtES: LL CMMC erste 6200 © 0.0 a sie sise eel GOMOD LOR Collies 
5-9.) West Kentucky Fair......sseeesecevsestaducan, Ky. 

5-9. British Open Golf Tournament......Southport, Eng. 
5-11. Calgary Stampede.......ceeceeeee Calgary, Canada 
6-9. Royal Agricultural Show.............Windsor, Eng. 
6-11. International Music Eisteddfod..Llangollen, Wales 


EN (as RUT) Ode COMB UA Siehesieia:/e\aiere)se'e0( eis siecle EMI DOM, Spain 


9. Exhibition (City's 450th Birthday) 


Sao Paulo, ee 
9= 29. Music Festival...........Aix-en-Provence, France 


Perel. NipHes ROGOGets vices voces cedctpe ate ven sNYSRaw Ones 


10-12. N.E. Regional Rifle Match....Wallingford, Conn. — 
11. Rhode Island Yacht Club Regatta....Cranston, R. Iv 


-1ll-15. Tilting Tournament..........oonderberg, Denmark 
11-19. Red Waistcoat Féte 


12-15. Natl. Archery Championship...Mt. Sunapee, N. H. 


12-16. Feast of the Lanterns..........fhroughout Japan ~ 
12-18. Tercentenary Celebration.........eMystic, Conn. 


' 13-17. Lobster Festival.........shediac, N. B., Canada 

13-18. Horse Show (Palominos) & Annual Flower Show 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

15-18. Indian Days Celebration....Banff, Alta., Canada 


- 15-Aug. 15. Marlin-Sailfish Tournament...Panama, C. ae 


16. Sioux Indian Nation Day Celebration 


my Wind Cave Natl. Park, S. Dak. 
17. Gion Festival (Towers Parade)..ss+eeeKyoto, Japan 
17. Aleksis Kivi Drama Festival....Nurmijarvi, Finland 


‘17. Start of Kermesse Celebrations 


Brussels (Brabant), oe 


17-24. Dolmetsch Festival of Early Eng. Music ~ 


Haslemere, Surrey, Eng. 


21- 23. Royal Welsh Agricultural Show 


foe Mormon Pioneer Day Celebration 
Grand Canyon Natl. Park, Ariz. 


26. Feast of Ste. Anne de Beaupré.......Quebec, Canada 


Pi bug. 5. National Soaring Contest (Glider Pilots) 


Elsinore, Calif. 
28-Aug. 22. Music & Drama Festival...Salzburg, Austria 


30-Aug. 7. British Empire- Commonwealth Games 


VeOSen tea: Peasee Canada 


BOs : Ss ae 


Conn. NYC; 


Vila Franca de Xira, Porxtiee” 


Machynlleth, Wales. 
2l-Aug. 21. Central Canada Exposition...Ottawa, Canada 
22-Aug. 22. Wagner Festival.Bayreuth, Bavaria, Germany 
23-29. Zulu Dancing Festival......Durban, South Africa | 


good chance of a 


Host of new publications 
have rolled off presses | 


- aimed at aiding travelers. 4 


Among most interesting: 
How to See Europe, 32-page © 


illustrated folder, free 


‘from Thomas Cook & Sonya: 
eligious Guide to 
France, listing shrines 
for Marian Year travelers, 
free from French Govt. 
Travel Off., NYC; What 


_ Should I Know When ae Te 


Travel Abroad?, for beeth . 
America aid, free from 
Common Council for Ameri- — 
can Unity, 20 W. 40th St., 
NYC; Special map and fish— 
ing chart of Florida Keys, — 


free from Key Colony In- — 


formation Off., Marathon, 
Fla. ; New York State Vaa 
cationlands a and Children's 
Camps, “free from Dept. of 
Commerce; Albany, N.Y.5 
Road Atlas for U. Sivsa Can., 
Mex., from Rand, McNally at 
($1.50, paper) ; Money Con= — 
verter and Tipping Guide, — 
Dover Publ., NYC, 50 ees 
cents; Touring with Tow- 
ser, a guide to places ac- 
cepting guest with dogs, — 
Gaines Dog Research | 
Center, NYC, 10 cents; i 
Official Highway Travel 
map, free from TexaS 
‘Highway Dept., Austin; /§- 


Your United Nations, offi- 
.. cial souvenir guide to UN, 


‘from U.N. Bookshop, NYC, 
50 cents; Cortina's books © 
on France, Mexico & Cuba 
are combo travel-language 


ri guides at $3.95 each. 


UN ee RED TAPE 


ee regulations are 


‘under study by UN group 


with hope to trim present 
-red- -tape further, particu- 

larly in regard to private 
auto transport. With 
tourism such a strong 
tor in economy . of man‘ 
nations, proposals 


Alaska Railroad streamliner roars over bridge at Hurricane Gulch, 296 feet above valley floor, on spectacular Seward-to-Fairbanks run. 


T TOOK two acts of Congress and a Presidential order 
to create what I believe is the most glorious railroad 
trip in the world, the 470-mile run between Seward and 
Fairbanks, Alaska. All the adjectives conjured up by a 
travel pamphlet copywriter would fail to describe the 
matchless splendor of this northern route. To say this 
twelve-hour journey is the “trip of a lifetime” is hardly 
an understatement. 

A pioneer spirit is very much a part of Alaska, and you 
both feel and see it at Seward, Alaska’s finest deepwater 
port snuggled in at the base of Bear and Marathon Moun- 
tains. Here, at the southern end of the Alaska Railroad, 
live some 2,000 people in a thriving, bustling community. 
They call Seward the “Gateway City” to the interior, and 
the coastline quickly disappears once you have boarded 
the 8:30 a.m. train. The route’s round-trip fare, including 
tax, runs about $40.00. 

By the time you have reached Divide, twelve miles from 
Seward, the train has climbed some 694 feet. As you cross 
the first summit of the Kenai Mountains, a body of 
crystal-clear water comes into view, Kenai Lake. Then you 
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pass Lower Trail Lake. On the right, a tramway leads up 
the mountainside to a gold quartz mine. 

Within the first hour of the trip to Fairbanks comes 
your initial view of Bartlett Glacier, just 800 feet from 
the tracks. And before you’ve gone another half-dozen 
miles, you get a perfect view of Spencer Glacier. This 
time the tip of the glacier pushes to within 400 feet of the 
railroad, and moose can be seen on the flats above the ice. 
Next comes historic Portage at the head of Turnagain 
Arm where some of the world’s highest tides have been 
recorded, many in excess of 30 feet. Back in 1778, the 
noted British explorer, Captain James Cook, stopped to 
investigate and map this area while searching for a north- 
east passage to Europe. 

With a quarter of this glorious railroad trip behind 
you, you reach Anchorage. Here beats the heart of all 
Alaska. This is the big boom town of the entire territory. 
Ten years ago, Anchorage became a vital stop on the 
Armed Forces airline to the Aleutians. Today it is grow- 
ing up in a howling hurry, with more folks flocking in 
daily to share in a dream of a future as bright as the 
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northern lights. [See Anchorage: Winter Vacation Sur- 
prise, TRAVEL, Jan., 1954] 

Should you stay in town, you may have an opportunity 
to enjoy the 50-piece Anchorage Symphony conducted by 
Peter Britch, onetime member of the Washington National 
Symphony. And a trip to the Idle Hour, Anchorage’s 
$170,000 restaurant, will provide some of the best food 
in the North. 

But there is more ahead on your railroad trip, and you 
turn your attention to the first view of magnificent Mt. 
McKinley, the 20,300-foot jewel in the crown of Alaska. 
Majestic and awe-inspiring, snow-covered Mt. McKinley 
seems to touch the very heavens. And from the king of 
mountains, your thoughts can easily turn to fishing, for 
that’s what awaits you at Curry, the half-way point along 
the trip, if you decide to stay over night. 

Curry is adjacent to the Susitna River and it abounds 
with fighting sport fish. The lakes behind the Curry Hotel 
and up on the highlands will send any red-blooded fisher- 
man into shouts of ecstasy. Double rooms in the hotel— 
you can practically cast from the porch—run to $5.50 a 
day without bath, $6.50 with bath. Meals are a bit on the 
expensive side. Dinner costs about $2.50, breakfast in the 
neighborhood of $1.50. But the food is good, and a few 
hours of pulling in trout or salmon will give you the appe- 
tite of a giant. When you've had your fill of fishing, you 
can go back to the railroad for the next leg of the journey, 
the trip to Mt. McKinley National Park. 

Three hundred and fifty miles above Seward awaits this 
scenic wonder of all south central Alaska, 3,000 square 
miles of mountain-studded splendor capped by Mt. Mc- 
Kinley itself. A stop-over is imperative. And the railroad 


operates a 200-guest hotel from which start all trips into! 
the park. Single rooms start at $6.50, double rooms at_ 
$10.00. An excellent dinner will cost about $3.50. Break- 
fast is $1.75. But this paradise of the great outdoors is 
well-worth seeing at any price. Animal life at Mt. McKin- 
ley National Park is unsurpassed. To date, 112 kinds of 
birds and 35 types of mammals have been identified within 
the park boundaries. Thousands of caribou graze within | 
the region, traveling in pairs and small bands but also in 
herds of hundreds and thousands. ae 

Along the crags and-mountain slopes, you'll find the 
famed Dall sheep, the white Alaskan mountain sheep con- 
sidered one of the handsomest animals in the world. There 
are few things more exciting to see than these slender 
white beasts with their wildly curved horns. A good-sized 
ram will stand about 38 inches at the shoulders and weigh 
as much as 200 pounds. 

Then, when you come across crate-like holes in the 
tundra, you know the Toklat grizzly bear is in the neigh- 
borhood. The big beasts dig these holes in search of 
ground squirrel. To catch sight of a grizzly in the heart 
of this last great frontier is a sight never to be forgotten. 
And with each tour into the park, there are new wonders | 
to behold. It is an endless panorama of beauty second to — 
none in the world. But, whether you stay a day or a week, | 
there comes the time to depart for the final portion of your 
railroad trip across Alaska. 

Boarding the train once again at McKinley Park, you 
head toward the terminal of the line, just 100 miles from 
the Arctic Circle. Through the town of Healy, with its | 
large coal seams clearly visible, the train travels. Then 
you cross the Tanana River over a 700-foot steel structure, 


Speeding northward on its 470-mile journey, Aurora swings near Mt. McKinley, tallest in North America, one of trip's scenic highlights. 
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Wonder Lake, accessible by highway from McKinley Park hotel, is popular tourist attraction in Railbelt and wildlife refuge for many animals. 


one of the world’s largest single span bridges. It was at 
the northern end of this bridge that President Harding 
drove the golden spike on July 15, 1923, that marked the 
completion of the Alaska Railroad. 

You next reach College, where stands the University 
of Alaska, the most northern institution of higher learn- 
ing in the world. From the train, you can see University 
Farm, the experimental agricultural station of the school. 
Here in the far reaches of the North stands a true tribute 
to the “green thumb” of modern man, for within the 
shadow of the Arctic all manner of vegetables have been 
made to grow. 
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And, finally, you arrive in the capital of the interior, 
Fairbanks, with its historic old mining camps and its 
modern Air Force bases. The new and the old are com- 
bined in a pattern of ever-increasing change. As the boom 
has come to Anchorage, so has it come to Fairbanks. Con- 
struction workers at Ladd or Eielson Air Force Bases, 
turning a wilderness into a first line of defense, are but 
a scant few miles from primitive Arctic villages. It’s all 
there for you to see and wonder at. 

The end of the trail is filled with momentary regret 
at having to return. But railroading across Alaska is a 


once-in-a-lifetime thrill that shouldn’t be missed. 7 
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some of the most exciting, 
varied and low-cost vacationing your 
travel dollars can buy. There’s liter- 
ally everything for everybody—from 
sun-blanched deserts to surf-splashed 
beaches and low-slung valleys to sky- 
high mountains, plus a host of cos- 
mopolitan cities, quaint pioneer 
towns, old forts, fascinating national 
parks and monuments, giant forests, 
scenic drives, strange geological for- 
mations, huge dams, exquisite gar- 
dens, interesting museums, Indian 


“reservations and all the hunting, fish- 


ing, swimming and other outdoor 
sports you want. 

Last summer, my wife and I de- 
cided to take our three young chil- 
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dren on a grand tour of the West, 
to see as much of this varied vaca- 
tionland as we could without running 


into the bugaboo of overdoing or 


reaching the point of travel satiation 
that makes a holiday a hardship. The 
result was a 26-day, 5,585-mile motor 
trip through the nine western states of 
Arizona, California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah and Nevada—one of the most 
enjoyable vacations we’ve ever taken. 

From Phoenix, Arizona—our start- 
ing point—we headed _ -westward 
across the mountain-scarred Sonora 
desert for an overnight stop at Blythe, 
California. The next morning, with 
Bakersfield as our goal for the day, 
we made our first change in plans. 


toramblers drive threugh Caseade mountains in Oregon, with snowy Mt. Hood in background among most spectacular of many sights viewed. 


Driving along U. S. 60, 70, we turned 
off for a side-trip into Joshua Tree 
National Monument, a land of strange 
yucca-like trees that flay their pointed 
limbs at the sky. Then, looping back 
to the main highway, we cruised 
through mountain-rimmed San Gor- 
gonio Pass into the citrus country 
around San Bernardino and north to 
Bakersfield. 

Our route from Bakersfield north 
to Yosemite National Park took us 
through rolling golden hills dotted 
with hobby-horse oil pumps, Swiss- 
like scenes along the Kaweah River 
and into Sequoia National Park. This 
national preserve, with its dramatic 
mountain scenery, serene and awe- 
some cinnamon-barked sequoias of 
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the Giant Forest and countless miles 
of hiking trails, was a virtual Eden. 
Leaving it for a brief visit to the Gen- 
eral Grant section of King’s Canyon 
National Park, we felt we should have 
spent more time there. Instead, we 
marked it down for a more lengthy 
stay at some future date. 

Yosemite, with its glacier-carved 
rock mountains, lacy waterfalls and 


glistening-eyed deer, was too uncom-~. 


‘fortably crowded even in early June. 
So we shortened our stay and motored 
around the Valley, up to the Mariposa 
Grove of sequoias (and through the 
famous tunnel tree), then headed for 
the Coast via the frothy Merced River 
and flat, lush San Joaquin Valley to 
Monterey. Along the way, we took a 
short, unscheduled detour for a re- 
warding trip to the old picturesque 
Spanish town of San Juan Bautista 
whose mission, venerable hotel and 
other buildings now comprise a fasci- 
nating State Monument. — 

The charming Monterey peninsula 
proved to be another travel gem. Tak- 
ing the day saved at Yosemite and 
adding it here, we made the noted 
Seventeen-Mile Drive around the 


scenic peninsula, lolled for an after- 


a 


‘Golden Gate Bridge at entrance of San Francisco Bay is longest and tallest single-span suspension bridge in world, links city to north. 
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noon on the glistening, surf-splashed, 
cypress-ringed beach at Carmel, 
visited the old mission, walked 
around the gingerbread-facaded shops 
of Carmel and picked up an exquisite 
miniature painting of dramatic Point 
Lobos, toured the quaint old homes 
in Monterey, dined on abalone steak 
at Fishermen’s Wharf and literally 
had to tear ourselves away two days 
later. 

The drive north to San Francisco 
brought another unexpected dividend. 
On the advice of people at Monterey, 
we left the coastal route at Santa Cruz 
and headed for the cool, towering 
forests of Big Basin Redwoods State 
Park where the giant trees offered a 
perfect setting for the friendly deer 
who came to our picnic table seeking 
a hand-out. 

Two and one-half days in San 
Francisco acted as an appetizer for a 
future return visit. We roller-coasted 
over the city’s famed hills, crossed 
the graceful Golden Gate Bridge for 
a relaxing visit to Muir Woods Na- 
tional Monument and its tall red- 
woods, lapped up a Japanese sukiyaki 
with sake dinner in Chinatown before 
visiting its quaint shops and joss 
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houses, and rode on the clanking 
cable cars. In between these pastimes, 
we visited the imposing Palace of the 
Legion of Honor with its dramatic 
view of the Golden Gate Bridge, Seal 
Rocks and its lair of sun-bathing 
aquatic mammals, briny Fishermen’s 
Wharf, Golden Gate Park and its en- 
chanting Japanese Tea Garden, the 
Mission Dolores, and the fine Civic 
Center. 

Heading for the Mother Lode coun- 
try in north-central California, we 
almost missed another lodestone. But 
my wife, poring over the guide book, 
spotted Sutter’s Fort in Sacramento 
just in time. If old forts leave you 
“cold,” this one will surprise and en- 
chant you with its fabulous collec- 
tions of old pioneer relics, “talking” 
exhibits and reconstructed buildings 
on the site where Johann Sutter once 
ruled the roost. 

Our next highlight was azure Lake 
Tahoe, graced by tall pine forests, 
fine resorts and campgrounds, exqui- 
site Emerald Bay tucked below In- 
spiration Point and a memorable lake 
shore drive. Then, we crossed the 
California-Nevada state line into his- 
toric Virginia City, where in an at- 
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mosphere that was too touristy we 
looked over old buildings like the 
Bucket of Blood Saloon, and slipped 
a few coins into a slot machine before 
heading for the “world’s biggest little 
city” of Reno and two lucky jackpots. 

At Lassen National Park, our next 
stop, we ran into snowslides on the 
main park highway, so ended up tak- 
ing a rough and tumble forest road 
detour to our lodgings at Manzanita 
Lake. Lassen Park is noteworthy since 
it contains the most recently active 
volcano in the continental U. S., as 
well as jumbled lava dikes, steaming 
pot holes and the scarred Devastated 
Area of the 1915 eruptions. 

From Manzanita Lake, we headed 
north again to the lumber and sports- 
men’s town of Klamath Falls, then on 
to Crater Lake National Park where 
we encountered twenty-foot-high walls 
of snow along the roadside. We got 
a glimpse of the deep blue, volcanic- 
rimmed lake, then scurried back to 
the warmth of lower elevations. 

Next came Bend, Oregon, with its 
dramatic Lava Butte drive, fishing on 
the Deschutes and Metolis Rivers and 
scenic backdrop of the Cascades. 
Then, on past Mt. Hood (passing up 
the Timberline Skv-Bus ride to the 
summit since the weather was over- 
cast) and into Portland where we 
found the city’s annual Rose Festival 


Jackson Lake and Grand Tetons are prime vistas for all visitors to western Wyoming. 
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in bloom. After seeing sights like the 
log-cabin Foresting Building and tak- 
ing one of the city’s scenic drives, we 
headed for the old Oregon Trail and 
an overnight stop at The Dalles on 
the Columbia River. 

Our route—the slower, highly pan- 
oramic “hilltop” road along the Co- 
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Huge Mormon Temple in Salt Lake City is flanked by famed monument honoring sea gull. 


lumbia River—offered dramatic and 
memorable vistas of the river’s famed 
palisade-like bluffs, smoke-hung log- 
ging camps and dashing waterfalls. 
We tossed a thriller into the trip by 
taking the flat-bottomed, tug-powered 
ferry across the racing, turbulent 
Columbia at Umatilla, just below 
McNary Dam. Then we _ passed 
through the seemingly endless seas of 
grain in southeastern Washington, 
drove around Spokane, looked at 
the sportsmen’s areas around Pend ~ 
Oreille Lake and Kalispell (Hungry 
Horse Dam, incidentally, is a newly 
developed lake spot with excellent 
boating and fishing opportunities) , 
and finally drove into Glacier Na- 
tional Park, Montana. 

The Going-to-the-Sun Highway— 
complete with shaggy bears, off-shoot 
nature trails, rugged rock mountains, 
gleaming lakes, hanging valleys, 
whispy waterfalls and superb vistas 
—was the park’s lodestone and well 
worth the hair-raising drive. 

From St. Mary at the eastern edge 
of the park, we went southward 
through Browning, stopping to see the 
excellent Blackfeet Indian Museum, 
and then to Helena, set in a beautiful, 
mountain-rimmed valley that’s head- 
quarters for trips into the Gates of 
the Mountains Wild Area. 

South of Helena, our route twisted 
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| and looped to the underground won- 
| derland of Lewis and Clark Caverns, 
the fascinating (and less touristy) 
old mining camp of Virginia City 
where the Vigilantes once rode, and 
finally to Yellowstone National Park. 
If we thought Yosemite was crowd- 
ed, then Yellowstone was jammed— 
with cars often bumper-to-bumper. 
So, instead of prolonging our stay as 
planned, we made the figure-eight 
loop drive through the park, saw Old 
Faithful erupt, viewed the rainbow- 
colored pot holes and steaming lakes, 
and headed for our rustic cabin at 
| Moose, Wyoming, where the exqui- 


| dor. : 

Our three days in Moose—sight- 
seeing along lovely Jenny Lake, re- 
laxing along the glacier-fed Snake 
River, soaking up the frontier atmos- 
phere of Jackson, relishing the Alpine- 
like mountain views and just taking 
it easy—were hardly enough for this 
wonderful retreat. : 

The next highlight was Salt Lake 
City with its beautiful Mormon Tem- 
ple Square and giant salt lake. Then 
the flaming, Javanese-like spires of 
Bryce Canyon, a side-trip to colorful 
_ Cedar Breaks National Monument, 
and the unforgettable wonders of 
massive Zion National Park. 

We rounded out our trip with a 
quickie visit to Las Vegas and Hoover 
Dam, then coasted across the desert 
back to Phoenix and the end of a 
wonderfully exciting motor trip. 


Touring Advice For Autoists 
Whether you take a trip like this 
or devise one of your own through 
the West, the first thing to do is to 
make a schedule. Jot down the areas 
you'd like to cover, then pick out the 
highlights. Next get a map of the 
area, locate the high points and link 
them up with a tentative route, trying 
to make each spot no more than a 
two-day drive from the last one. 
Break the trip up with a one-to-three- 
day stopover at least every three days. 
Then get a guide book to check over 
interesting places along the route 
which you might have overlooked. 
Concentrate on highlights and don’t 

be afraid to prune the route. 
Once your departure date is set, 
it’s wise to get confirmed reservations 
at any point following an especially 
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| sitely carved peaks of Grand Teton 
| National Park rise in ethereal splen- 


long day’s drive or where you'll be 
staying for more than a day. About 
30-40 per cent of your nights away 
from home is a good average for set- 
ting up advance reservations yet still 
leaving your schedule flexible. 

Baggage should be kept at a mini- 
mum. We’ve found that two suitcases 
with two complete changes of clothes 
are sufficient. To these we add a small 
picnic chest, a home-made bumper 
table, a few pots, pans and dishes, and 
a box of canned goods. 

The picnic chest let us keep fresh 
vegetables and other perishables 
which were replenished as needed. By 
staying in housekeeping units wher- 
ever possible, we saved money cook- 
ing our own meals. Lunches were al- 
ways picnic affairs, either at one of 
the numerous roadside tables that dot 
western states or—in a pinch—off our 
bumper table. We’ve also found that 
local inquiry often turns up delight- 
ful, unexpected picnic spots near the 
main highway. By using these tricks 
—interspersed with meals at out- 
standing restaurants—we kept our 
western trip food budget to an aver- 
age of $5.79 a day—sufficient for all 
five of us to eat well. 

Our lodging bill also was kept low 
—a $6.68 daily average—by staying 
in motels and carrying our own bed- 
ding for the children. Only once did 
we find a motel that objected to bed- 


Going-to-the-Sun Mountain edges lake in Montana's magnificent Glacier National Park. 


ding the youngsters on their own mat- 
tresses. And, except in one city, every- 
where we went the motels were either 
very good or plush. 

One other point to remember about 
a tour of the West is the matter of 
daily driving distance. The roads are 
geared to fast, mileage-plus motoring. 
A daily average of 400 miles is con- 
sidered normal by many westerners 
who are used to the wide-open spaces. 
But since we believe in leisurely 
travel, sightseeing as we go, we like 
to average about 250-300 miles a day 
maximum. That allows both for dis- 
tance and sightseeing without being 
exhausting. 

So if it’s the call of the West that’s 
ringing in your ears—as it should be 
if you want a varied, low-cost vaca- 
tion—get out the maps, grease up the 
car and start driving. It’s easier than 
you think and even better than you’ve 
imagined. ® 


ECONOMY NOTES 
Total cost for our jaunt was 
$502.59—less than ten cents a mile 
for the five of us. Broken down, this 
figure represented $167.12 for lodg- 
ing, $144.84 for food, $129.06 for 


gasoline and other car expenses, 


$12.50 for souvenirs, and $48.08 
for miscellaneous items such as 
guide books, admission fees, film 
and tips. And we’re convinced that 
with a little advance thought and 
planning, anyone can duplicate a 
similar “grand tour” of the West. 
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New York State Slants Attractions 
Toward Tiny-Toddlers Trade As 


Fairy Tale Characters, Indians, 
Odd Farms, North Pole Pull Crowds 


Tots are delighted by Santa's Workshop on Whiteface Mountain. 


| hier of tourist attractions 
in New York State have learned 
that children have a direct influence 
on family travel habits. This was evi- 
denced last year by an unusual high 
attendance of both youngsters and 
oldsters at sites designed for small 
fry—and has resulted in considerable 
investment in new establishments this 
year. 

Geographers notwithstanding, the 
North Pole is now indisputably lo- 
cated at Whiteface Mountain in the 
Adirondacks. Thousands of delighted 
children have gazed on the frost- 


covered post and felt its arctic cold- 
ness with their own inquiring fingers. 
Where the North Pole is; there Santa 
Claus and his reindeer should be 
too, and sure enough, there he is 
working away with his helpers during 
summer months. 

Old MacDonald’s Farm is in Lake 
Placid. This is a real eye-opener for 
city kids, for here they see the every- 
day life of a farm, cows being milked, 
eggs hatching in incubators, even 
bees making honey in a glass-enclosed 
hive. 

Nearby, at Upper Jay, is the Land 


of Make Believe. Around a fairy cas- 
tle are clustered the homes of Peter 
Pumpkin Eater, the Three Bears, the 
Butcher, the Baker, the Candlestick 
Maker. A miniature steam train car- 
ries the small tourists off to Cactus 
Flats, a wild-west town reduced to 
child size. The Land of Make Believe 
will be open for the first time this 
summer. 

Another new development is Story- 
town, U. S. A., at Lake George. 
Mother Goose is the theme here. 
Twenty-two of the nursery rhymes 
are represented by either buildings or 


Antics of duck family fascinate young visitor to Lollipop Farm at Syosset, Long Island, where kids can study many creatures up close. 
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large papier-maché figures. Humpty 
Dumpty sits on his wall, Jack the 
Giant Killer climbs his beanstalk, the 
Three Men in a Tub put out to sea. 

The cowboy set comes into its own 
at Frontier Town, near Schroon Lake, 
a log reconstruction of a frontier set- 
tlement with costumed settlers carry- 
ing on their daily tasks. The stage 
coach invariably runs into gunfire as 
it thunders into town and masked 
bandits hold it up. Justice triumphs 
when the sheriff takes the desper- 
adoes to the pioneer court to teach 
them that crime doesn’t pay. 

At Syosset, Long Island, lollipops 
grow on trees at the Lollipop Farm. 
Friendly, tame animals wander 
around the grounds and other baby 
animals live in storybook houses. 
Animal Land, near Lake George, also 
features small animals and there are 
friendly creatures at the Catskills 
Game Farm, too, near Cairo. Unlike 
most zoos, the game farm encourages 
the feeding of the animals and visi- 
tors are allowed to enter enclosures 
of more gentle animals and pet them. 
At the Beaversprite Sanctuary, near 
Dolgeville, kids have an opportunity 
to watch one of nature’s most inter- 
esting creatures, the beaver, at. work 
in natural surroundings. 

Indians are the attraction at the 
Indian Village in Lake George, an 
educational exhibit where Mohawks 
in tribal dress demonstrate crafts and 
skills of their ancestors. Totem Indian 
Village, at Cooperstown, another 
Indian exhibit, stresses authentic 
Indian dances. 

Rip’s Retreat, an enterprise at 


"Haines Falls in the Catskills adjacent 


to North Lake State Campsite, re- 
creates the story of Washington Irv- 
ing’s character who took a long nap. 


Tykes can feed over 1,000 animals on display 


Rip Van Winkle and his dog Wolf 
greet visitors. The Retreat opens for 
the first time this year. 
At Newark, N. Y., the Rose Capital, 
a Children’s Storybook Garden of 
~ Roses has been opened near the 
famous exhibit which features thou- 
sands of roses. 
Although most kids chew gum, 
few of them have ever seen it made. 


__ At the Beech-Nut plant in Canajo- 


harie they can see machinery chew- 
ing away on a mouthful that puts 


at Catskill Game Farm near Lawrenceville. 


even their best efforts to shame. Par- 
ents probably won’t view the chewing 
gum plant with the same enthusiasm 
but they will enjoy the parts of the 
tour showing the processing of food 
products. 

Today’s toddlers are tomorrow’s 
tourists. What better introduction to 
travel than an opportunity for them 
to see sights of special appeal to them 
throughout New York State? And 
you'll be surprised how much you'll 
enjoy it too! @ 


Little minds absorb easy education by seeing covered wagon in front of blockhouse at Frontier Town, museum village near Schroon Lake. 
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Gadgets for Gadabouts 


If you are unable to find products on this page in your local department 
or specialty store, TRAaveL will be glad to send names and 
addresses of manufacturers and distributors wpon request. 


ores ARE becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the growing 
mass market that lies behind the 
mounting travel statistics reported 
almost daily as a result of the record- 
breaking numbers of Americans on 
the move everywhere. Some of the 
companies normally concerned with 
industrial products have turned their 
thoughts to travelers who desire as- 
sistance in respect to making a trip 
more enjoyable. 

Almost every aspect of travel is 
covered by one product or another. 
You can cover your car panel with 
a cushion, tune in on a lapel radio, 
use a compact pillow on bus travel, 
install a fuel-flow meter in your car, 
carry a knife of some 12 different uses. 

As samples of the gadgets avail- 
able, TRAVEL has selected just some 
of the many products aimed at mak- 
ing your trip more delightful, and 
presents them on this page for an 
increasingly peripatetic population 
anxious for aid. 


PORTABLE 
CLOTHES 
LINE 


Washline with suction cups clings to 
non-porous walls. Metal line tightener 
holds 12-Ib. test line taut over tub. 
Varied colors, even matching clothes- 
pins. Closes up to convenient size. $1.25. 


ANTI-SKID 
SPORT SHOES 


Anti-skid shoes with neoprene soles 
~ aid sportsmen with sure grip. Called 
Tri-Vac, shoes provide traction on icy 
surfaces, come in 3 styles. Considered 
excellent yachting wear. A DuPont 
product, prices vary across nation. 
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SPOT 
REMOVER 


Dry cleaner and spot remover sprays 
on from convenient can, permits full 
wiping away of stain by delayed dry- 
ing process. Particularly handy for 
travelers without time for local clean- 
ing service. A 5-ounce can: $1.00. 


BABY 
PULLMAN 


Playpen for auto is liftable for home, 
picnic stopover use. Sides raise and 
lower. Can be screened in with material 
for protection in home or hotel. Folds 
flat. Priced at $10.98, or $14.95 with 
cushioning. Transparent screen, $3.98. 


TRAVELING 
SHOULDER- 
BAG 


Traveling bag slung from shoulder 
weigh$ under 3 pounds. Called the 
Jolly Roger, it’s available in men’s, 
women’s, kid’s styles. Carries up to 
5 men’s suits, has 6 added pockets, 
one holding 8 shirts, one for shoes, etc. 
Prices range from $9.95 to $19.95. 


WALLET-SIZE 
GUIDE 


Felber’s guide to Europe is packed with 
regulation requirements, numerous 
other data including small maps of 
central London, Paris, etc. Fits into 
standard wallet. Companion edition 
covers Latin America-West Indies. $1.00. 


TRAVEL 
IRON 


Travel iron with case works on AC- 
DC current, folds into a unit only one 
inch high for tucking into any: suitcase. 
Heat indicator shows proper tempera- 
ture for rayon, silk, etc. Without case, 
$8.95; with, $12.95. 


AUTO 
COMPASS 


Auto compass has bracket for quick, - 
easy mounting on any car. Micromatic 
compensator permits hairline accuracy. 
White dial has black and red lettering. 
Hermetically sealed. Is trade-named 
Guide-Way, sells for $4.95. 


ROLL-UP 
BENCH SEAT 


f 


Folding seat, dubbed Bleacherest, has 
steel frame, zinc-plated, canvas back. 
Rolls up for carrying in overcoat pocket. 
Can be attached to a seat in seconds, 
weighs 30 oz. Priced at $3.50. 


Brush teeth 3 times a day 
—home or away! Help 
prevent tooth decay... 
refreshes breath. Carry 
toothbrush kit in pocket, 
purse, keep in desk. 
Ideal for travel. Full-size 
folding toothbrush, tube 
of Pepsodent, in plastic 
case (‘‘cigarette-pack” 


size). At Dept., gE BRUSH 


Drug stores, 
Beauty shops. 


Tote-Brush Inc., Chicago 14 
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Answers to Brain-Twisters will be found on page 54 


Horizontal 

1 Witty remark from a snake 
4 City laid out like a wheel 
13 This is corny 
14 Travel buses 
15 You need a lot of these to live 

in Italy 
16 Christmasy coward 
17 Bag full of tricks 
18 H. Modern atom houses 
19 Drama that ended too soon 
20 The bit in his mouth 
21 The man who had to stand on 
a stepladder to pat a snake 
22 Price you pay for a car trip 
24. How he got way down on the 
Swanee river 
26 City College 
28 Their names before their hus- 

bands got down on their knees 
30 Travel’s ‘‘Alpine Eden” 


35 Ha Ha Ha 


37 This he had to do before he 

could ski down the mountain 

39 Secluded sisters 

40 Little chasers in the cells 

42 Loot in the Louvre 

A3 Glorified road maps 

44, East is East all except this 

45 Train times marked on many 

timetables 

47 Not west south west 

48% Whea’h eve ’thing is peaches 

50 Hammer this down 

51 What we all called Aunt 
Emma 

53 Aw Be yourself in the French 
department 

55 Forward, forward, sings the 
traveler 

57 Quest in Italy 

61 Which came first this or the 
fish 

63 Story of the returned tourist 

65 Sweet Adeline, subtract a line, 
subtract an ad and add a line 

66 What Isolde called her lover 

67 This is blue 

68 They sing the Indian love call 

69 This was bad news for the 
horse thief 

70 If I had this I’'d have ham 
and eggs if I had some ham 

71 That angelic city 

72 This was all of the restaurant 
he could find 


Vertical 
1 How he returned from his 
. glamour vacation 
2 He didn’t have a letter, but 
he almost had a sweater 
3 Cold, boiled English delight 
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CaONATA 


What the dog does at the end 
Surrounding the ship’s belle 
Sideliners at a dance 

Try this with nob some time 
International scandals (abbr) 
Brilliant worm 

This is all accounted for on 
a tour 

Eyes to a poet 

An old fashioned bird actually 
lives here 

Hottest place in the world 
What to take after you lecture 
on your travels 

This kind of talk doesn’t rcal- 
ly make people understand 
your French 

Where the glow is on the 
meadows 


This used to be a Chinese city, 


but they may not call it this 
any more 

The point he is heading for 
is West 

Try and scare up one of these 
in Egypt 

You can blow yourself up 
with this 

The best one of these is golden 
This is silly 

What Milady does to her 
wardrobe as she prepares for 
any trip 

You can train this to stamp a 
letter with a fin 

The man says it’s human to 
do this 

Amateur Radio Associates 
Trouble spot east of west 

Put your passports in this case 
The thirteenth king of the 
name 

Very important thing on your 
passport 

She left this in her New York 
apartment and then traveled 
in it in the desert 

That ever loving Flynn 

Kind of check you need to 
travel 

Before he was Paul 

What he sang when the prima 
donna bit him 

Some cynics say that there is 
a light that does this in a 
woman’s eyes 

Saturn’s handles 

If you get to Belgium take a 
row here 

What daddy does on the trip 
What he had to do on the 
mark in Germany 


North Gosh 


ps YOUR travel lore with the questions below. If you 

answer all fifteen, you’re a great globetrotter. Ten 
correct responses gives you a travel star, but under that 
indicates you need to break out the atlas and go places. 
Or at least brush up on your wisdom of the world! 


1. What name is given to the kitchen of a ship? 


2. Where does the English Royal family live when it is 
in London? 


3. In telephoning in England, what phrase is substi- 
tuted for “hello”? 


4. So you’re going deep in the heart of Texas. What 
was the name of the Fortress which 183 Texans defended 
against thousands of Mexicans in 1836 until every Texan 


had been killed? 

5. What city in America used to be noted for its blue 
stockings but now is more often in the news for its 
red ones? 

6. Can you send a telegram from an airplane? 

7. Is Sukiyaki (a) The real name of the girl who was 
the model for Madame Butterfly? 
of Irish stew? (c) Prime Minister of Japan in World 
War I? 

8. Can you get in your car and travel to the Eighteenth 
Century? Where would you go? 


(b) Japanese version 


9. You have just climbed up 898 steps and are looking 
out over one of the great capitals of the world from an 
observation platform at the 500 foot level. Your sensible 
wife has made the trip in one minute by taking the ele- 
vator. A faint odor of cherry blossoms wafts upward. 
Where are you? 


10. What cities rhyme with the following: (a) Texaco 
Ditty. (b) Blue Cork (c) Bar sigh (d) Pa’s cow. (There’s 
a lot of bull about this) (e) Sad kid. 


11. Name seven dependencies of the U.S. 


12. Find four pieces of money in the following quota- 
tion from the poet Mishmosh: “Mark this liar! Give him 
no quarter, but pound the stuffing out of him.” Name the 


countries that use them. 

13. True or False: The rocky road to Patmos still has 
donkeys clattering up and down it as they did when the 
inspired writer wrote the book of Revelation here. 

14. Where do you think this little family ought to go 
on its vacation? Mother is a devoted student of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Father reads Thoreau, Junior wants to 
see where the shot was fired around the world, and sister’s 
favorite book is Little Women? What New England town 
would interest them all, and why? 


15. What’s wrong here? “She wanted to go to Spain 
in order to see the King and Queen in their summer 
home in Barcelona.” 
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ee IT’S a jaunt to the coast 
or a trip around the world 
you're contemplating, TWA’s travel 
advisor, Mary Gordon, is likely to be 
the girl who will “send you packing.” 
Mary Gordon receives thousands of 
requests each year for advice on how 
to pack. No wonder. This veteran of 
300 border crossings has a way with 
a suitcase. With a minimum of drap- 
ing, folding, smoothing and patting, 
Mary Gordon manages to fill her 
handsome Wheary suitcase in an in- 
credibly short time. Here, at the re- 
quest of TRAVEL, she tells you how 
she does it. 

1. Bottom of the suitcase should be 
divided into three parts: two sides 
and a center. At one end of suitcase 
place your shoes. You'll want a pair 
of flat-heeled shoes for sightseeing, 
you'll be wearing another pair, and 
you ll probably want to carry a pair 
to go with evening and cocktail 
clothes. The shoes will be in plastic 
shoe bags to protect other items 
against soil, and they'll fit nicely at 
the end. At opposite end of suitcase, 
place a cosmetic bag (rubber-lined to 
protect against leakage) and your 
lingerie. 

2. In center section of suitcase put 
your bathing suit, gloves, jewelry roll 
or soft quilted jewelry bag (which- 
ever you prefer), beach shoes, pack- 
able hats, sewing kit and odd-shaped 


miscellanea. 
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Five steps illustrated above reveal methods described in text of accompanying article. 


3. Next, take top or bottom of a 
simple cardboard dress box and place 
it in suitcase. Pack evening dresses 
on bottom and follow with daytime 
dresses. In packing, always leave belts 
on dresses. It saves time and you 
won't have to search around for them. 
Extra belts should not be rolled up 
because this takes up too much val- 
uable packing space. Just line sides of 
suitcase with them. Button all, or ev- 
ery other, on dresses. This helps them 
hold their shape and makes for neater 
packing. 

4. How to pack a dress? Pick up 
dress by shoulders, facing you. Fold 
in a manner allowing for least amount 
of crease lines. Lay dress from hem 
to hip in suitcase, straighten skirt and 
fold dress back across itself with 
sleeves to be folded underneath. Al- 
ways be sure lapels and shoulder 
pads are straight. A dolman sleeve is 
more difficult to pack and it is sug- 
gested that you put a few pins into 
sleeves so they will hold shape and be 
easier to pack. - 

5. A suit jacket may be packed in 
two different ways. Jacket may be 
packed lengthwise like a dress, laying 
it full length across suitcase, or it 
may be packed by folding in half 


with each shoulder at each end of 
suitcase. Tuck collar down a bit into 
suitcase, pick sleeves up at seams and 
lay across tail of jacket, then flip tail 
over and bend in half at waist. In 
this way, jackets with hip padding 
will be protected and will not lose 
shape or firmness. 

6. In packing a skirt, fold skirt so 
it fills suitcase on all sides, With a 
gored skirt, fold over a small triangle — 
at each side. Full skirts should be 
gathered into suitcase. Skirts will lie 
hem-hip in suitcase with a fold close 
to hip. 

7. To pack a blouse, remember that 
soft, frilly blouses may be packed 
with dresses, whereas blouses of ny- 
lon and other crease-resistant fabrics 
may be at bottom of suitcase with 
lingerie. ; 

8. At end of your trip, you might 
want to freshen a bit. For this reason 
we suggest a nightgown, scuffs and 
robe where you can get at them at 
once—at the top of your suitcase. 

By following the steps as outlined 
herein, you will be able to enjoy your 
trip more—knowing you will look 
your best and not a well-rumpled, 
unknowing traveler, when you reach 
your destination. @ 
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Hotel Headliners 


Rooftop Heliport Planned For Dallas 


: HE 1,001-room Hotel Statler now 

under construction in Dallas will 
have its own rooftop heliport 21 
stories above street level. Arthur F. 
Douglas, president of Hotels Statler 
Company, Inc., said structural provi- 
sion for helicopter landing area was 


made in the building’s original de- | 


sign, but actual installation of the 
heliport was not decided upon until 
now pending completion of a study 
as to whether a genuine need for such 
a facility will exist when the hotel 
opens in the fall of 1955. 

“Our study has convinced us tha 
the helicopter will play an increas- 
ingly important role in travel—espe- 
cially business travel,” Mr. Douglas 
said. - 

The Dallas Statler will be the first 
hotel with its own rooftop heliport, 
although at least one other hotel has 
its own ground heliport. The Statler 
heliport will have an asphalt-paved 
“touchdown pad” on the roof of the 
hotel’s west wing. Centered on the 
‘pad will be a distinctive yellow cir- 
cle, about 40 feet in diameter, sur- 
rounded by a pattern of white criss- 
cross stripes. 


Scale model of Dallas Statler shows helicopter poised on planned rooftop landing area. 
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In the center of the circle will be 
the initials ““HS” in distinctive letter- 
ing. The touchdown pad will be sur- 
rounded by a fence. Adjacent to the 
pad will be a stairway leading down 
to guestroom floors. 

Ventilating apparatus and cooling 
towers for the hotel’s air conditioning 
system will be located on the roofs of 
other wings, removed from the touch- 
down pad. Since the Statler will be 
one of the tallest buildings in Dallas, 
descending helicopters will have a 
clear approach path to the heliport 
from every point of the compass. 

Outlining one of the factors on 
which the hotel first based its deci- 
sion to go through with its plans for 
the heliport, Mr. Douglas pointed out 
that in many cities a traveler has to 
allow an hour or more to get from 
his downtown hotel to the airport 
used by the commercial airlines. 

“In view of this,” he said, “we find 
that for midtown-to-midtown travel 
between cities 220 miles apart or less, 
a 100-mile-per-hour helicopter is fast- 
er than a 170-mile-per-hour airliner, 
such as the scheduled airlines use for 
these short flights.” 


Reopened Terrace Adds 
Paris Touch to New York 


an 


Reopened cafe again stresses Paris flavor. 


Ae A TOUCH of Paris to the 
middle of Manhattan, the swank 
Sulgrave Hotel at Park Avenue and 
67th Street in New York City, re- 
opened a redecorated Garden Terrace 
on May 1. 

For many years the Sulgrave has 
catered to sophisticated New Yorkers 
seeking good food and wines in a 
Continental atmosphere. Seating 90 
persons, the terrace-restaurant can ac- 
commodate private parties up to 40. 
Its romantic setting is now enhanced 
by starlight fixtures, candlelight and 
a unique fountain which sprinkles 
water on the bright awning, creating 
coolness and a feeling of sitting be- 
neath a gentle brook. The terrace is 
bordered by ivy, geraniums and pan- 
sles. 

A buffet table displays various deli- 
cacies such as aspic dishes, lobster 
and special salads. Wines for the sum- 
mer season are served and the cock- 
tail lounge also lists Frozen Scotch 
and the Sulgrave-Havana as special- 
ties. 

The garden terrace has an histori- 
cal background which places it at the 
Sulgrave almost by mistake. Original 
plans on erecting the hotel in 1925 
were stymied by failure to include a 
small corner strip fronting twenty feet 
on 67th and 80 feet on Park. The 
small parcel was in private hands and 
refusals to sell included a turn-down 
of $200,000. Eventually, however, 
heirs of the estate sold and as ex- 
penses to build on the strip were pro- 
hibitive, the garden terrace came into 
being as an Avenue oasis of Parisian 
charm. 
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Expedition leaders and visitor check a chart of coastal area. 


Diesel-powered sailing cutter Elise leaves weekly to seek salvage. 
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A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


VACATION © 


EXPEDITIONS 


Guests Try for Treasure 


On Unique Ocean Outing 


ii IT’s AN unusual vacation you are looking for with the’ 

possibility of big profits, you can sign on with a marine 
expedition that will start “prospecting” the bottom of the 
Atlantic this summer. Object of the expedition will be to 
seek, record, photograph and salvage from the most likely 
accessible of several wrecks known to lie in waters off the 
mouths of the Delaware and Chesapeake. | 

A prize among the wrecks in this vicinity is the famous 
De Braak, a British war sloop sunk in 1789 and reported 
by some sources to have carried as much as $80,000,000 
in gold and silver to the bottom. The fact that the British, 
using the crude equipment of that day, tried to salvage the 
De Braak shortly after she went down adds weight to the 
story that there was a fortune aboard. Many adventurers 
have continued the search for the De Braak through the 
years, the most recent being Rodney King and Captain 
Charles Johnston who are among the best known ship- 
wreck specialists in the country. 

Another famous De Braak hunter was the late Ralph 
Chapman of the well known Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
marine salvage firm of New York. Unfortunately, Chap- 
man was killed in an automobile accident about the time 
he thought he had located the De Braak. 

Paul Roberts and Wes Tennant, who purchased the 
50-ton sailing vessel Elise two years ago and have since 
equipped her with modern diving and search equipment, 
intend to descend to known wrecks in the Cape Henlopen 
vicinity that have laid undisturbed on the bottom awaiting 
adventurers to claim them. 

Roberts and Tennant will devote a good part of the 
summer to a search for the De Braak. They plan to use 
special lighting equipment and the French aqua-lung in- 
vented by the champion among underwater explorers, 
Captain Jacques-Ives Cousteau of France. To off-set ex- 
penses, they set up the novel idea of Vacation Expeditions 
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for wistful adventurers who have always wanted to go on 
an expedition but have never had the opportunity. 

Vacationists who sign on with the Elise expedition will 
be called “guest crew members” but they are apt to find 
themselves very far from arm-chair activity. Roberts and 
Tennant have long felt that diving in warm, southern, 
clear waters is a pleasant popular sport but that the big 
money and adventure lies in the green and dark blue 
waters of the Atlantic from Virginia northward. 

Guest crew members aboard the Elise will be charged 
$125 a week and will be invited to do such duties as wheel 
watch, instrument reading, conducting marine studies or 
lending a hand with the 3,000 feet of sail. They will not be 
expected to do the more dangerous work of diving and 
underwater photography and salvage. 


Nevertheless, Roberts and Tennant have worked out a 
plan by which each guest crew member will be able to 
participate in the profits—if any—from the season’s work 
so that anyone who vacations with them for one week in 
June could profit from salvage results in September. 

The expedition will be based so that the guest crew 
members can join it during any week of the summer. 
Each Saturday after midnight, according to the tide, the 
ship will leave Atlantic City, N. J., for the search area and 
return each Friday. During the search, the ship will base 
at the fishing towns of Cape May and Lewes, Del., making 
port each night. Side trips to Indian River and Rehoboth 
Beach will be made by speedboat, one of the ship’s three 
auxiliary craft. 

The expedition, open to anyone over eighteen, will be 
limited to twelve guest crew members and four regular 
crew. Although a number of women have already signed 
up, the plan is to keep the ratio down to one-third female 
guests. Accommodations include private staterooms or 
bunks, showers, and even television. All meals will be pre- 
pared on board ship. 

Roberts and Tennant point out that marine search and 
underwater archeology have lagged in the continental wa- 
ters of the U. S. They particularly note the salvage and 
underwater research being carried on in the Mediter- 
ranean by the French. In a recent expedition conducted 


How to see CUBA AND MEXICO 


for less than an ordinary vacation 


ITH Norman Ford, he makes sure you get real 
founder of the world value for your money and 


famous Globetrotters Club. 
to guide you, you can see the 
colorful lands below the bor- 
der at so low a cost you'll 
wonder why you ever 
thought it must be expen- 
sive to visit these glamorous 
countries. In fact, his big 
book The Fiesta Lands— 
through Cuba, Mexico, and 
Central America on a Shoe- 
string gives you so much 
help you probably couldn’t 
get as much if you hired a 
personal guide. He tells you 
the preparations to make 
and then almost mile by 
mile on the roads, almost 
street by street in the cities, 
Norman Ford takes you to 
everything worth seeing, de- 
tails full sightseeing plans 
for exactly the time you can 
spare—whether it’s a week- 
end, two weeks, or longer. 
He makes sure you know 
how to get around easily 
and quickly by auto, rail, 
bus, ship, or plane, as you 
choose to go. Always, too, 


tells you just where to go 
for the real finds in hotels, 
rescaurants, and shops. 
Through his sound advice 
you never overspend, never 
travel blind, never waste 
your time. Over and over 
again, he shows how you can 
see Cuba, Mexico, and the 
fascinating lands of Central 
America for less than you’d 
spend for just an ordinary 
yacation back home. 

So sound a book, so packed 
with facts, it’s recommended 
by the Esso Touring Serv- 
ice, by the governments be- 
low the border, and by thou- 
sands ot Americans who 
have found it the one prac- 
tical guide to seeing Cuba, 
Mexico, and other countries 
to the south at a cost you 
ean afford. 164 pages; price 
just $1.50. For your copy, 
send name and address with 
$1.50 to HARIAN PUBLI- 
CATIONS, 68 Third Ave.. 
GREENLAWN. (LONG 
ISLAND), NEW YORK. 
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Underwater photo reveals diver wearing aqua-lung and armed with a special camera to aid in computing best approach to salvage job. 


Protection for Travelers 


World-Wide 
Accident Policy 


Before you start on any trip, stop in and get a 
TRIPMASTER Accident Policy! Pays from $5000 
to $50,000 Death & Dismemberment Benefit, plus 
Medical Payments of $500 to $5000. Policies is- 
sued immediately for any period from 3 days to 6 
months. A $5000/$500 policy for 7 days costs 
only $2.00! 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
READING, PoE NEN St NCAR RUEEAN 


by Captain Cousteau, who is also author of The Silent 


W orld, a 2,200-year-old Greek ship was discovered off the 


coast of southern France. During the first year of work | 


on the vessel, which was covered by tons of mud, Cousteau 
and his aqua-lung divers raised more than 3,000 ancient 
wine jars and a fine collection of black Campanian dinner 
dishes. The vessel is considered the largest of its period 
ever found virtually intact. 


t 


Cousteau devised many ingenious methods to bring the j 


ancient treasures to the surface, including a long suction 


pipe that worked vacuum cleaner style. They even used 
underwater television so that scientists on deck could 
watch the salvage proceedings going on below. 

Tennant and Roberts will use the Cousteau aqua-lung 
on their expedition in American waters. It is thanks to the 
aqua-lung that divers today can descend into the ocean 
without the use of heavy gear and hose lines. The “lung” 
itself compensates for the density of the water as the diver 
descends into great pressure depths. This revolutionary 
device, along with sound gear and lights, makes the work 
of the underseas searcher, while still difficult, a far ery 
from what it was only a few years ago. 

It is estimated that the ocean floor is the home of tens 
of thousands of ships and that it holds secrets not yet even 
dreamed of by man. Roberts and Tennant feel that 
whether they find a single copper coin or not on their 
expedition, they and their guest crew members will have 
shared a thrilling and worthwhile experience—and if they 
should find the De Braak, it will also be a rewarding 
one. 
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BOOK SELECTION 


Where to Eat in Europe 


New Guide Points Out Cafes with Continental Atmosphere 


By George Greenwald 


eee OUT in foreign cities can 
be an unpleasant experience or 
a memorable occasion. The determin- 
ing factor is knowing where, what 
and how to make the most of it. And 
‘now Americans traveling abroad have 
a true guide to eating places in a 
new, information-packed book called 
Where To Eat In Europe by Arthur 
and Evelyn Pastore (Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 269 pages). 

Here is a unique book—the only 
one of its kind with its entire contents 
devoted to good dining all over Eu- 
rope. Arthur Pastore is the logical 
person to write such a book for he 
is a professional traveler of wide ex- 
perience. He is a frequent contributor 
to TRAVEL and has had numerous 
pieces in other magazines and news- 
papers. His wife, Evelyn, with whom 
he collaborated on this volume, is 
also a roving writer of ability whose 
work has appeared in top periodicals 
all over the world. 

Here in one easy-to-carry, easy-to- 
read, easy-to-consult volume is a list- 


ing of the finest restaurants in_ free 


Europe. Arranged in alphabetical or- 
der according to country and city are 
more than one thousand select restau- 
rants, night clubs, hotel dining rooms, 
tearooms, cafes and bars which Amer- 


Cafe dining is fun—if you know where to go. 


icans may visit with confidence and 
enjoyment. 

Little known, out of the way spots 
which serve delicious food as well as 
places that are world renowned are 
included. You will be guided to places 
that cater to American tastes, exotic 
retreats, dining spots that are amus- 
ing, typical of the locale, popular, 
historic or that possess any combina- 
tion of these characteristics. 

Restaurants shown are graded ac- 
cording to quality by one, two or 
three stars. These starred spots are 
excellent in every respect and the 
more stars the higher the rating. Any 
place with three stars offers the ulti- 
mate in dining and travelers are ad- 


vised to try at least one such spot to 
insure a memorable trip. 

Consideration to price is also given 
and wherever possible the cost is in- 
dicated by means of code letters. VI 
is very inexpensive at $1.00 or less, 
I is inexpensive at $1.00 to $2.00, R 
is reasonable at $2.00 to $3.00, M is 
moderate at $3.50 to $5.00 and E is 
expensive at $5.00 and up. This price 
schedule may vary, of course, but in 
the great majority of cases can be 
depended upon and is authentic. 

To come prepared is to insure a 
vacation youll long remember and 
Where To Eat In Europe provides 
such insurance for it is complete, and 
reliable, giving such information as 
addresses, telephone numbers, special- 
ties of the house, notes on the patrons 
and the entertainment. It is as neces- 
sary a piece of equipment as luggage 
—one that will be consulted time and 
time again. 


Special Offer 
To NTC Members 


Where To Eat In Europe will make 
a valuable addition to the library of 
every traveler and it is highly recom- 
mended to all National Travel Club 
Members. Get your copy NOW and 
at a big saving by filling in the con- 
venient coupon below. And mailing 
it today. 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the De ceeenet Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


|) for VACATIONERS, Tourists 
. and “Arm Chair Travelers” 


180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 


Land 


e In the Mountains 
e By the Lakes ©® By the Sea 


e In the Valleys 


All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 


} To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
;, on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


$450 
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Sent promptly by mail. 


a | 50 
Send check or cash. Dept. B — 


“SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC, 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


National Travel Club 
45 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please Send me “Where to Eat in 
Europe” at the special membership 


price of $3.00. 


Remittance is enclosed. 


Address ..... 


ity arate teleceuce suehauans Zone ... 
SEALE ethene oly cave ete, alicuntars Cicateere 
Membership Number: ..........--- 
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Regattas on the Seine are among diverse activities during June. 


from PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


Loe. IN yearly with the month of June, la grande 

saison of Paris is traditional, not only for the 
moneyed and aristocratic classes who make the trip to 
Paris from their villas and castles all over the civilized 
world, but also among the masses, for whose special bene- 
fit public fétes and parades are planned. While the French 
nobility open their Paris town houses for huge receptions 
and galas, and more intimate teas and cocktail parties; 
while the swank and exclusive Jockey Club schedules 
formal dances, charity balls, and racing exhibitions, re- 
served only for members; while the followers of Cafe 
Society congregate in Paris from New York, Palm Beach, 
London, Rome and the Riviera, at the same time the 
ordinary Parisian can participate in concerts, games and 
balls open to the general public. 

The season opens on May 27 with a magnificent floral 
parade, featuring chariots decorated with a variety of 
flowers, enlivening the city from the Bastille to the Espla- 
nade of the Invalides. On the banks of the Seine crowds 
gather to watch exciting water-ski championship matches, 
and in the evening a public ball on the Esplanade precedes 
a magnificent display of fireworks seen for miles around. 

There are other public fétes and attractions scheduled 
for June. On June 3, the tenth anniversary of the landing 
of the Allied Forces will be celebrated by a concert at 
the Panthéon. Marc-Antoine Charpentier’s Great Mag- 
nificence and Verdi’s Requiem will be presented by visit- 
ing members of La Scala Opera House of Milan. 

An ambitious and spectacular project will be realized 
for two weeks, from June 26 until July 11, with the pres- 
entation of the Passion Play with a cast of 1,500 actors. 
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The production will be staged on the parvis of Notre 
Dame, and arrangements are being made to accommodate 
10,000 spectators. 7 

The magnificent splendor of the symphony of light andl 
sound which nightly illuminates the Chateau of Versailles 
during the summer season has inspired a similar project 
for the oft-neglected Chateau of Vincennes, on the out- 
skirts of Paris. This fourteenth-century castle, deserted 
by the kings of France for the newer brilliance of Ver; 
sailles during the reign-oef Louis XIV, has in turn been 
a cadet-school, an arms factory, and a fortress. Now, 
copying the example of the spectacle at Versailles, a pro- 
gram, feacuring the music of composer Jacques Thibert 
with special lighting effects by experts from the Paris 
Opera, will be inaugurated during June and, if successful, 
will continue throughout summer. 

Fairs and carnivals, festivals and salons, exhibitions 
and shows, aeronautical displays, steeplechase contests 
at Auteuil, races at Longchamps, with the spectacular 
Grand Prix; sailing regattas, roses in bloom in the Bois— 
all this takes place in June. It is the month when all the 
French genius for organizing elegant manifestations 
comes to the fore. 

If you have time in between all these goings-on and 
the regular proscribed sight-seeing, you should pay a 
visit to some residences which have become historic by 
their past associations. Number 6 of the Places des Vosges 
is the former home of Victor Hugo, now turned into a 
museum. It was here that the great writer spent his most 
creative years, and the three-story, seventeenth-century 
home is filled with personal souvenirs, manuscripts, 
sketches and drawings by Hugo himself and others who 
illustrated his books. The dining-room contains furniture 
designed by Hugo, and of special interest is a table with 
inkstands belonging to him, George Sand, Alexandre 
Dumas and Lamartine, complete with their autographs 
Portraits of the writer and members of his family, to- 
gether with busts by Rodin, are placed exactly as they 
were when the house was inhabited. The residence is open 
every day except Tuesdays and holidays from 10:00 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m. and from 3:00 p.m. until 5:00 p.m. 

Another historic home which has been much in the 
news lately and which deserves a visit is that of the famed 
artist Delacroix, hidden away in a corner of one of the 
tiniest but perhaps the most beautiful square in all of 
Paris, the Place Furstemberg, behind the St. Germain des 
Prés church. The studio where Delacroix painted most 
of his masterpieces was almost sold last year, but the 
Society of the Friends of Delacroix managed to raise 

enough money to save it, and it is still a museum open 
to the public daily during the summer monthes from 
10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

And then there is the former home of Gustave Moreau 
at 14 Rue de la Rochefoucauld which has the largest 
single collection of this nineteenth-century painter. It is 
open daily, except Sunday, from 2:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
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TRAVEL by the STARS 


: Horoscopes Below Are For 
Month of July 


* *& %®w® »*® By Frank J. McCarthy te *«# &* wk kK & k& wk ok Ok 


ARIES (March 21 to April 20.) 

No matter how much you enjoy 

your home or job, getting away 
from your usual activities for a while 
should make you feel refreshed. Take 
a short trip in July. That is all you 
need to return with renewed enthusiasm 
for your customary tasks. This is an 
excellent month for travel pleasures as 
you may discover when you go to places 
that appeal to your sense of beauty and 
adventure. Favorable dates for a trip: 
July 3, 10, 14, 19, 20, 24, 28. 


TAURUS (April 21 to May 20.) 


Be a globe trotter during July if 


you can manage a long journey. 
‘Pack your luggage with the minimum 
of things so you can travel “light.” You 
won’t need more than a few changes, 
but be sure to take along a raincoat 
and something to keep you warm since 
‘you are likely to encounter abrupt 
changes of weather. In all likelihood, 
you can manage a low-cost travel holi- 
day. Favorable dates for a trip: July 1, 
Oy 2 NO 18 235 127: 


GEMINI (May 21 to June 20.) 

The prospect of enjoyable travel 

is emphasized in your horoscope 
this month. You can have a wonderful 
time whether you fly, drive, sail or go 
by train. The pursuit of pleasure and 
sightseeing should be rewarding. You 
can cover part of the transportation 
cost by using a skill or talent that you 
possess to entertain others. Also, as a 
paying guest you can make a big hit 
at a vacation resort, enhancing your 


popularity. Favorable dates for a trip: 
July 6, 8, 11, 16, 19, 23, 29. 


O~ CANCER (June 21 to July 22.) 
~© Travel.delights are prominent in 

your behalf since friends and 
acquaintances may be glad to join in 
a holiday: tour. Sharing expenses with 
others means that the cost of such a 
trip should be fairly reasonable. An- 
‘other attractive feature of group travel 
‘is that you can save sufficient cash to 
buy extra things you like. Wonderful 
experiences should climax your adven- 
ture. Favorable dates for a trip: July 5, 


Heal em een ly Gordo e 0s 
A long journey can lead to a series 

of visits to attractive localities. 
\Join an organized travel group. This is 
the best way to become acquainted with 


well-informed men and women from 
various parts of the country. Besides 


LEO (July 23 to August 22.) A 
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being able to discuss interesting scenes 
and incidents on the trip, you may 
profit also from practical information 
offered freely by your travel compan- 
ions. If possible, take a boat trip. Fa- 
vorable dates for a trip: July 3, 6, 12, 
1d; 1952389873 1e 


VIRGO (August 23 to Septem- 

ber 22.) You may decide on the 

spur of the moment to take an 
extended tour the details of which you 
had considered a long time. The oppor- 
tunity for the journey at this time may 
rest on the encouragement or goodwill 
of someone who holds a position of 
authority. After you return from your 
trip you may realize that you gathered 
information that has considerable busi- 
ness value, Favorable dates for a trip: 


July 9, 13, 16, 17, 25, 28, 30. 


ff. LIBRA (September 23 to Octo- 
“= ber 22.) Use your imagination to 

the fullest extent since your dra- 
matized version of travel can transform 
a business or pleasure trip into a fasci- 
nating chapter in your book of mem- 
ories. Go where you can see the blue 
sea, reflecting the blue sky. Thoughts 
of exciting adventure may appeal to 
you so much that you can travel to 
remote places as a pioneer. Variety 
probably is the spice of existence to you 
now. Therefore, even a small episode 
can become a source of major progress 
for you. Favorable dates for a trip: 
july 610s be 1959398: 


SCORPIO (October 23 to Novem- 
ber 22.) Plans for enjoyable 
travel should mature early in the 
month. Gather useful facts about the 
places you wish to visit. Ask a friend 
for details, Also, write to out-of-town 
acquaintances about your proposed itin- 
erary. This is bound to’bring you in- 
vitations for visits while you are en 
route. To find bargains in souvenirs, 
rely on your trading instincts. If you 
drive a car, keep to first-class roads. 
~ Favorable dates for a trip: July 2, 3, 
6/1012; 1655202 


December 21.) A cheerful mes- 

sage you receive from someone 

who is abroad may arouse your desire 
to follow the same route. To your sur- 
prise you might be in a position unex- 
pectedly to make the trip. Since any- 
thing that appears foreign appeals to 
you, a long voyage should be a glorious 
dream come true. Any country in South 

_ America is aspected favorably with your 


t SAGITTARIUS (November 23 to 


horoscope. If possible, go to one of 
these exotic places. Favorable dates for 
a-trip: July 5, 7, 12, 18, 21, 23, 26. 


» CAPRICORN (December 22 to 
January 19.) The sense of free- 
dom you experience in the pur- 

suit of travel thrills should accelerate 
your ambitions and give you the incen- 
tive to carry out constructive activities. 
Keep going from place to place even 
if you visit places of local interest. 
Wherever you go, make it a point to 
pick up pointers about new procedures. 
Go swimming, canoeing, hiking, and 
mountain climbing, if possible. Favor- 
able dates for a trip: July 2, 9, 12, 15, 
Dil D226: 


wy AQUARIUS (January 20 to Feb- 

ruary 18.) A trip far from home 

may be just what you need to 
give you a new perspective about the 
future. Travel alone so that you can 
enjoy plenty of leisure. Be an observer 
rather than a participant in the social 
pleasures of activities provided for 
tourists. Your quest for knowledge can 
be satisfied through reading recently 
published travel books, brochures, pam- 
phlets, and exciting adventure tales. 
Favorable dates for a trip: July 1, 8, 13, 
Ge ee: 


PISCES (February 19 to March 

20.) Turn your wish for a travel 

holiday into genuine reality by 
going to a musical festival, summer 
rodeo, or on a fishing cruise, The dif- 
ference in climate should prove refresh- 
ing. Take along your camera with 
plenty of color films to make a photo- 
graphic record of your summer holiday. 
This is an exhilarating travel period 
for you who were born with Sun in 
Pisces which rules out-of-the-ordinary 
events. Favorable dates for a trip: July 


5, 6, 9, 14, 18, 23. 


Freighter 
Travel 


Ford’s Freighter Travel Guidebook is indispensa- 
ble for anyone planning to travel by freighter. It 
shows passenger-carrying freighter services from 
U.S, seaports to all parts of the world, describes 
hundreds of LOWER COST CRUISES, shows where 
vessels go, frequency of service, length of voyage, 
passenger accommodations, fares, addresses of 
steamship lines, etc. 

Used and recommended by steamship lines and 
travel agencies everywhere. 96 pages, fully illustrated. 


Mail $2 today for new Summer 1954 edition. 


KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. T-2, 
P.O. Box 185, Garden Grove, Calif. 
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TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 35¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


VISITING LONDON contact much traveled 
lady as personal guide to the real Lon- 
don. Reasonable charges, highest refer- 
ences on.y. Victoria Lines, 7 William 
Street House, Lowndes Square, London. 
U.K. 


aaa 


16 MM Photographers make your color 
movies spectacular. Add gorgeous origi- 
nal professional action and scenic shots of 
Alaska, Mexico, Alps, Europe, rapids ca- 
noeing. Neil Douglas, famed explorer, 
Box 664, Meriden, Conn. 


A RS SE 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Magazine 1888- 
1953. Any issue, one or thousands, maps, 
bound volumes, sets. Collectors—send for 
book “Collecting National Geographic 
Magazines.” Price $2.00. Periodical Serv- 
ice, Box 465-T, Wilmington, Delaware. 


BARGAIN TIPS: Buy at discount from mills 
and shops all over country. New book lists 
and describes. Save hundreds of dollars. 
Send $2 today. Tour and Shop, Narberth, 
Pa. 


FREE: BIG United States Catalog. Just pub- 
lished by world’s largest stamp firm. 
Valuable guide and check list. Hundreds 
of illustrations. ‘‘Clearance sale” bar- 
gains. Approvals. HARRISCO, 120 Transit 
Building, Boston 17, Mass. 


FREE “DO-IT-YOURSELF” Leathercraft 
Catalog. Tandy Leather Company, Box 
791-G4, Fort Worth, Texas. 


FISHERMAN’S PARADISE. Worm fishing 
now at its best, bass too. Neat rooms 
with bath, $6 per day, including meals. 
Make reservations: Telephone Bushnell 


2062 or write: Olivepalm Ranch, Pana- 


soffkee, Fla. 


a 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable 
world-wide, mail-order business from 
home, without capital, or travel abroad. 
Established World Trader ships instruc- 
tions for no-risk examination. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Free details, Mellin- 
ger, 836, Los Angeles 24. 


“FUNWAY THRU South America and the 
Caribbean.” Exciting NEW illustrated 
pocket guide shows how fo see it all on 
only $2.65 to $4.00 a day! You can’t 
miss! Mail $1.50 to Funway Travels, Box 
612, San Bernardino, California. 


PARIS, VERSAILLES, Fontainebleau (Ex- 
teriors & Interiors). French Riviera-Nice, 
Cannes, Monte Carlo, Rome and Vatican, 
Venice, Capri, Amalfi, Pompeii. Madrid, 
Seville, Barcelona, San Sebastian, Gra- 
nada, etc. Austrian Tyrol, London, In- 
terior Westminster Abbey, etc. Scotland- 
Edinburgh, famous castles, abbeys. Bel- 
gium, Athens, Mexico, Morocco, Bali, 
India, Pakistan, etc. High quality color 
slides. Write for Free Catalog “T’” Euro- 
pean shrines and religious paintings of 
old masters. Free catalog “TR”. Argo 
Slides, 62 William Street, New York 5, 
New York. 


IF YOU SELL GOODS OR SERVICES 


- .. that appeal to travelers or to wide awake, affluent 


Americans, the most direct way to reach them is through 


TRAVEL’s Market Place. Here your sales message is read 


and acted upon with a minimum of expense and maximum 


pulling power. It has achieved an enviable record of suc- 


cess that can be duplicated in your case. Try it next issue. 
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TIPS 


for Touring 


By Carol Lane 


Users Shave Digteter 
Shell Ot Company 


ii YOU'RE A seasoned dude ranch 
devotee or just a “tenderfoot” 
with a tender spot in your heart for 
the wide open spaces, it’s time for you 
to hit the cowboy trail! 

So dust off your cowboy boots, 
take the mothballs out of last year’s 
ten-gallon hat and “hitch up” your 
faithful automobile, for it’s summer, 
and dude ranch days are here again. 
These dude ranches, as abundant as 
tumbleweed, particularly in the West 
and Southwest, offer special fun for 
the vacationing motorist with a yen 
for the great outdoors. 

Such states as California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Texas, Wyoming, Utah, 
Nevada, upstate New York and other 
eastern and mid-western areas are 
rolling out the welcome mat for this 
year’s influx of inexperienced, but 
eager, dudes. 

With typical western hospitality, 
ranch owners plan a round of indoor 
and outdoor activities to please every 
type of city-bred tourist. Long horse- 
back rides over scenic trails, plus’ 
rodeos, complete with trick riding, 
bulldogging of steers, roping contests 
and bronc busting, are standard events 
at most dude ranches. 

Some ranch operators take pride 
in offering such authentic carry-overs 
from the old west as chuck-wagon 
dinners, cattle branding and story- 
swapping sessions around an open 
campfire at nighttime. Square danc- 
ing is, of course, de rigeur. Many 
large ranches also have swimming 
pools. Meals are usually served fam- 
ily style, and dudes are encouraged 
to have second and third helpings. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our 
free, illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we ean pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, as we 
have done for hundreds of other writers. All sub- 
jects considered. New authors welcomed. Write 
today for Booklet TL. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif., 6356 Hollywood Blod., Hollywood 28 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to 
assist all movements that make travel safe 
and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
| tionship between all peoples in order to se- 


cure the cause of international peace. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 
| Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


| 4 
Information Service Director 

_ National Travel Club 

45 West 57th Street 

_ New York 19, New York 


I am planning a trip to 


f 
1 
i 
eee eoeereereeenerweer eee ese ee eee w@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeewe 
_and would like information on: 


Bus 
Train 


Hotels 
Package trip 


Plane 
Ship 


_ There will be..............+...-.in my party. I plan to 


eeace 


FERMO Ie ciateiais si cicice c's sie see.e ANG TELUIN  ...00 0006s 


_ Approximate amount of money I wish to spend......... 


oo Lee ee ase .ssse++ Membership #........ 
' Send information to: 

i. 

: Address ..... Wee ccsieetclevislsie reed vec cecsecsecies 
: GG cera ieee ee ZODEy a IOTALE oes saeco 


. 
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Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

45 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
PALES Sir erat terrae eal oie oo as alee ine Sealorewinie ok ciate wie 


Name of nominating member ............2.ce0eceees 


Address: 


Cee e ere een ese eer eee eee ee sees oeeeeeeeseans 


Planning a Trip? 


Motor touring only 
Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 


disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 


a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 


cessing of your request. 


I am planning a trip from ..............-. 
tO! Gaur Raise . and would like a routing 
UCI alee cia ai aiusie’ evo 9.0 Misia sinislss tie eveerer anions 
I am planning to leave ..........eeeeeeeee 
INTO bin 5 ONC ROSE RICE DOIG OC eke 
MemDergHipaNn, fac css o'cjae 6 's0snleln's oes ales 
ROOECRR gnc ate pies 55's sce ss oie 4 «doles rr 


IN 5s oie arclc. sa v's eaele wos ene 
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By Will Lane 


IG CLOSEUPS open up a new world of texture, design 
B and detail to explore. The closer the camera, the 
sharper it sees. Even an inexpensive camera can take 
crystal-clear closeups when handled with care. 

First of all, give it a workout at its minimum distance 
—three or three-and-a-half feet. This setting is available 
on most cameras and provides a field of view about two 
feet high—enough to encompass the head and shoulders 
of a human subject. 

But what if you want to move in closer, for a big head 
shot? Or to film a cat, a dog, a canary or a miniature 
turtle? Then you need a supplementary lens. Also known 
as a “portrait” lens, it enables a lens to focus as close as 
a few inches. You can film a piece of linen to look as 
if it were under a microscope. The supplementary lens 
clips over the regular lens as easily and inexpensively as 
a filter. The most common is the 1-diopter supplementary. 
Also available at most photo stores are the 2-diopter and 
3-diopter lenses. Optical stores also have them. 

For experimenting, you can probably find a reading 
glass around the house or a magnifying lens which will 
serve the same purpose. It can be fastened on the camera 
with Scotch tape. Place the supplementary lens always as 
close as possible—right next to—the camera lens. 

The next step is to focus. Take a basket of fruit, a 
book, an ash tray or other small object. Have the camera 
on a tripod, a table or other firm support. The type of 
camera used is important at this stage. A view camera, 
or press camera, with a ground-glass back is the simplest 
type for experimentation. A single-lens reflex camera also 
gives you a viewing screen to focus with. 

With a twin-lens reflex camera, place the supplementary 
lens first on the upper, or viewing, lens. Focus by moving 
the lens, and also by moving the camera closer or further, 
until you find the correct distance for a sharp image. 
Then take the supplementary lens off the viewing lens 
and put it on the taking lens. The camera, of course, re- 


mains fixed in position. When you click the shutter, you 


capture what you saw in the viewing screen. 

Accurate work can be done in this way, but it’s slow 
and cumbersome. If you’re impatient, or desire to film 
other than still-life subjects, you will use a pair of matched 
lenses. These are available to clip on any twin-lens cam- 
era, and have the added advantage that compensation is 
made for parallax—the separation between the two cam- 
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Want to Discover New Worlds? 


Close-up Techniques Show You How! 


ee 


A supplementary lens on camera 20/2 inches away snapped turtle. 


era lenses. Parallax simply means that the taking lens, — 
being below the viewing lens, takes in a little more below — 


the subject, and cuts off a little at the top. The experi- 


mentally-minded photographer will take a test shot, mak- 


ing a diagram of the limits of the scene in the viewer, 


to compare it with the developed negative. 


Next, let’s consider what can be done with just an — 
ordinary box camera, or other type which does not pro- 
vide the benefit of a viewing screen. How can we focus? 
Many of these cameras have a removable back which — 
swings open for loading film. Before any film is in, such — 


a camera can function-just as simply as a view camera. 


To see the image, just stretch a strip of translucent paper — 


across the back where the film would go. Thread it 


through the spools so it will be taut. Open the lens wide— ~ 
to its maximum aperture—and you will see an image on — 
the screen which you have improvised. To see it better, — 


shade the camera, or pull a dark cloth over your head— 
being careful not to cover the lens. 
If there is a glass store handy, a few cents will purchase 


a strip of ground-glass. This is much better than trans- 


lucent paper. The glass must fit flush against the opening 


where the film normally would go. Also be sure to place ~ 


the ground side of the glass (not the smooth side) towards 
the lens. 

With some cameras, the strip of ground-glass has to be 
narrow enough to fit between the reels. With others, any 
piece of ground-glass can be used. In any case, let the 
ground-glass be large enough so it can be taped at the 
ends with Scotch tape to the camera. At this stage, it may 
be worth while to check the focusing scale of the camera. 
Set the lens at various distances, and check the image. 
A magnifier, such as a linen-tester, will help to view the 
image. Start with the nearest distance—three or four feet 
—checking this distance with a tape measure, to a book, 
newspaper or other object that can be seen clearly. Have 
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Camera Size 


Approximate 
negative 
size 


i 


Average 
focal 


length 


SUPPLEMENTARY LENS TABLE 


Subject Distances in Inches from Camera Lens 


1+ Supplementary Lens 


(focal length: 


3914 inches) 


Camera focused at 
INF. Subject 
distance 3914 inches 


Camera focused 


at 31% ft. Subject 
distance 2014, inches 


2+ Supplementary Lens 
(focal length: 


1934 inches) 


Camera focused 


at INF. Subject 
distance 1934 inches 


1x 1% inches 
19% x 214 
244, x2, 
24%, x 31 


2-inches 
3-inches 
3-inches 


4-inches 


185% x 28 
~215% x 30 
30 x 30 
22h x 32 


oY x 14 
1034 x 143% 
1436 x 1484 
1014 x 1514 


Camera focused 
at 31% ft. Subject 
distance 13% inches 


936 x 14 
10% x 1434 
1434 x 1484 
11x16 


64x94 
634 x 87% 
8% x 8% 


6% x LO 


the lens wide open and plenty of light. If the lens checks 
at the minimum distance, and at infinity, it probably is 
- correct at all the distances shown on its scale. 
Now place the supplementary lens, put the camera 
- setting at the infinity mark, and measure the distance to 
the point of focus. Measure from the lens to the object. 
The distance, say, is 3934 inches. 
__ Next, set the scale at the 50-foot mark, and measure the 
_ distance. Three feet, one inch? Write it down, and keep 
on testing each mark until you have completed a list like 
the Distance Table shown on this page. You can use this 
table, if you wish, instead of going to the work of making 
your own, experimenting. However, it is advisable to 
make a few test shots. You always learn more that way. 
Measure distances carefully. Accuracy is especially im- 
_ portant at short distances. 


DISTANCE TABLE 


With Supplementary Lenses 


Camera Distance 
(From lens to subject) 
1-++ Lens 2-- Lens 
(1 diopter) (2 diopters) 
00 (Infinity) 391% inches 1934 inches 
50 37 inches 
25 -35 inches 


Camera Focus 
Scale Setting 


Feet. 
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Depth of field, with ordinary scenes, is measured in 
feet. But with closeups, it is down to inches. In a land- 
scape scene, everything can be in sharp focus from say, 
fifteen feet to thirty feet. But in an ultra closeup, focused 
at fifteen inches, the depth of field may extend only to 
say eighteen or twenty inches—and everything beyond 
will be out of focus. 

Notice, for example, the hands holding a turtle. While 
the near fingers are in sharp focus, the right hand thumb 
and the far part of the left hand are unsharp although 
they are only a few inches further from the camera than 
the turtle upon which the lens was focused. This photo, 
by the way, won a prize in a recent Ansco photography 
contest for Robert Campbell, 17, of Los Angeles. In other 
contests, also, you may have noticed close-up shots often 
are winners. 

There are many devices on the market to facilitate 
focusing for closeups. The one that is best depends mostly 
on what type of camera you use. One of the simplest con- 
sists of a wire frame which fits on the camera and 
measures the exact distance to the subject, while at the 
same time centering it. Also this wire-frame gadget solves 
another problem in that it shows the size of field. This is 
very helpful because the normal viewfinder on the camera 
no longer is valid when supplementary lenses come into 
play. 

Rather than attempt to cover all the details of close-up 
photography, I suggest you merely start with a 1-diopter 
or 2-diopter supplementary lens and see what you can do. 
The tables on this page will give you all the information 
you need to start with. Begin with simple, still-life sub- 
jects, and then when your experience and equipment 
warrants, you can graduate to more challenging material 
such as, perhaps, a humming bird on the wing, or a 
gnat’s eye at sunset. And be sure to drop us a note if you 
have any questions, or just to say you're going to try some 
closeups for yourself. 
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Circling South America 
Dear Sirs: 

As a result of reading Circling Souek 
America in the February issue of your 
magazine to which I am a subscriber, I 
took this trip and arrived home yester- 
day. I enjoyed the trip very much and 
am indebted to Mr. Louis J. Garcia for 
having inspired this trip through his 
article. However, there are a few dis- 
crepancies which I feel it proper to call 
your attention to. The opening state- 
ment in the article that this trip can 
be made for approximately $1,500 is in- 
correct. The price runs within pennies 
of $2,000. Obviously, the author meant 
to imply that if more than one person 
took the trip and they traveled together, 
the price would be more accurate as per 
his statement. Upon arrival at Lima, I 
called my guide’s attention to the state- 
ments of said article for this portion of 
the tour and he advised me that two of 
the trips as represented would be of 
three days duration each. Since there 
are only three days allowed for the 
visit to Lima in this tour, obviously it 
would be impossible to take these side 
trips and then, of course, see any part 
of the city itself. 

These suggestions are made to you 
in a constructive manner. Again, may I 
repeat that it was a most enjoyable trip 
and I am indebted to the author and you 
for calling the same to my attention. 

Earle K. Angstadt 
Reading, Penna. 


Travel Jackpot 
Dear Sirs: 

Having read In a Chinese Garden by 
Dr. Frederick Loomis last summer 
[TrAvEL, Oct., 1953] left such an im- 
pression that I never forgot it, and... 
was able to answer a jackpot quiz for 
over a thousand dollars... . 

Virginia Porter 
Chicago, Ill. 


TRAVELER Porter was able to identify 
the mystery personality, presented in a 
series of clues, as the late Dr. Loomis 
over WGN-TV on Four To Go, which 
stars Ernie Simon Mondays through 
Fridays, as a result, confirmed by pro- 
ducer Les Lear, of “reading her favorite 
magazine—TRAVEL,” was inundated 
with over $1,200 in merchandise.—Ed. 


Pine Bored 
Dear Sirs: 

With reference to Jack Carroll’s 
Reader’s Choice on the Black Hills of 
South Dakota in the April issue .. . I 
enjoyed reading this short item as I do 
anything pertaining to the Black Hills. 
I am one Coloradoan who is a Black 
Hills booster and I consider it worth 
any traveler’s time to pay a visit to the 
Hills which I learned to love following 
ten years’ residence there. As a forester, 
however, I object to Carroll’s reference 
to towering “bluespruce and Norway 
pine” for the simple reason that neither 
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““What’s wrong? Your friends are 
descending ledge by ledge outside.’’ 


of these species is native, or even close 
to native, to the Hills. They are clothed 
almost exclusively by ponderosa pine, a 
native hard pine of the Rockies, with 
Black Hills spruce as the pine’s prin- 
cipal, and almost only, coniferous asso- 
ciate. This spruce is a variety of eastern 
white spruce, whose distribution is con- 
fined to the Black Hills. 

J. Roeser, Jr. 

Fort Collins, Colo. 


Faithful Lines 
Dear Sirs: 

May I first say that I have enjoyed 
your magazine to the utmost extent ever 
since it has come to my house. In your 
April, 1954, edition there appeared in 
the Photo Contest section the first prize 
winner, Old Faithful, which touched my 
heart so much that I sat down to write a 
few lines of verse. I would like to share 
these lines with Mr. E. F. Allen who 
took the picture. Since I do not have his 
street address, I take the liberty of ask- 
ing you to kindly forward the poem to 
him. ... Is there a chance of getting a 
print of Old Faithful so that I may keep 
him i in my album of poems? 

Bruno C. Schmidt 
Cleveland Heights, O. 


Prize-winner Allen has asked TRAVEL 
to send the original photograph to 
TRAVELER Schmidt.—Ed. 


No Myth 
Dear Sirs: 

Perhaps you thought it was amusing 
but I think it was inappropriate—even 
ridiculous—to falsify the name over 
your excellent article, Berlin: Safe or 
Sinister?, in your May issue, with the 
obviously dreamed-up Miss “Dee Day.” 

Albert Hall 

New York, N.Y.* 
No myth is Dee Day, but the maiden 
name of Mrs. Herbert Kratovil who, in 
addition to frequent travel writing, also 
authors children’s books, her latest be- 
ing The Tale of the Two New Cabooses 
brought out by Universal Publishing 
Co., New York City.—Ed. 


Travel Laugh 
Dear Sirs: 

I have just finished reading Arousal 
the World in Eighty Laughs by Hudson 
Stoddard and William Zinsser (Feb., 
1954). It was just about the funniest 
thing I’ve ever read. Would it be pos- 
sible to get two or three copies of this 
article so that some of my friends may 
have the benefit of a good laugh, too? 
Thank you. 

Dorothy Shuflitowski 
River Forest, Ill. / 
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Brain-Twister Answers 


1. Galley. 2. At Buckingham Palace. 3. Are 
you there? 4. The Alamo. 5. Boston. 6. Yes. 
Just as on a train. Attendant will dispatch 
your message from the next scheduled stop. 
7. (b). 8 Yes. To Williamsburg, Virginia, 
which has been restored as it was in 1700. 
9. Atop the Washington Monument, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 10. (a) Mexico City. (b) New 
York. (c) Marseilles. (d) Moscow. (e) 
Madrid. 11. Wake and Midway Islands, 
Canal Zone and Panama Canal, Virgin Is- 
lands, American Samoa, Guam, Canton and 
Enderbury Islands. 12. Mark (German), 
lire (Italian), quarter (American), Pound 
(English). 13. True. 14. Concord, Mass., 
where the homes of Thoreau, Louisa M. Al- 
cott and Emerson may all be seen, also the 
site of the “rude bridge” where the minute- 
men fired the shot “heard round the world.” 
15. The Royal family no longer lives in 
Spain. Franco rules. 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


From left to right, top to bottom of page. 5-8: Au- 
thor. 9: Turner Photo Supply, Nassawadox, Va. 10: 
yeas Commission of Game and Inland Fisheries. 

A. Devaney, Inc., N.Y. 12: Monkmeyer Press. 
13ctes Richard Magruder. 17-19: Fritz Henle. 20: 
British Travel Association. 21-23: Author. 24,25: 
Author. 26: Hamilton Wright. 31-33: Alaska Visitors 
Bureau. 34: Oregon State Highway Commission. 
35: United Air Lines. 36: Union Pacific Railroad. 
37: Wyoming Commerce and Industrial Commis- 
sion; Glacier National Park. 38,39: NYSPIX-Com- 
merce. 42: Trans World Airlines. 44,45: Vacation 
Expeditions. 46: Fenjohn. 47: Hamilton Wright. 
48: French National Tourist Office. 


BULLFIGHT POSTERS! 


Authentic full-color Bullfight Posters, printed in Spain: 
from Plaza de Toros de Madrid, Granada, Seville, y Valen- 
cia. Featuring Spain’s most renowned matadors: Mano- 
lete, Bienvenida and others. Printed in vivid colors with 
complete description in Spanish of matadors, dates, bulls. 
Genuine collectors’ items; ideal for den. patio, bar, Each 
21” x 40”. 2 for $3.00 ppd.; complete set of four, $4, 

ppd. Complete satisfaction guaranteed. Order from Importer: 


MANUEL VENTURA ANDALUZ 


29 Sixteenth Avenue San Francisco, Calif. 
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Living’s pretty well cushioned 
nowadays by people-you never see 
— thousands and thousands of spe- 
cialists in product development, 
employed by brand names manu- 
facturers to win your favor. 


Look who works for you all the 
time!—armies of scientists, doctors 


5 and chemists; dieticians, cosmeti- 
YO U Le. a PAM PE Fe E D cians and stylists; engineers, de- 


signers and researchers. And all to 


»sMuuUCch more protect you from inferiority . . . all 
to safeguard your health, promote 
than you know your comfort, lighten your labors, 


brighten your morale, sharpen your 
appetite, polish up your looks, and 
boost your ego. 


See what we mean? 


Formula for pleasant living. 
follow the ads in this magazine. 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 


INCORPORATED 
A NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


WANT PROTECTION ? PATRONIZE THE DEALER WHO PROVIDES YOUR FAVORITE BRANDS 


The magic 
whispers.... 


“ 


TACK 2 AMCs CICK. set 


And as you listened, those measured whispers of 
time shut away the world, leaving you close to 
Grandpa, secure in his love. 


From fathers and mothers to sons and daughters passes 
the lifeblood of happiness—security. The privilege of 
providing it for those we love can be found only in a 


land like ours. 


And another wonderful thing is this: By realizing this 
privilege of freedom for ourselves, we achieve the security 
of our country. For, think—the strength of America is 
simply the strength of one secure home touching that 


of another. 


When Grandpa tucked you between his knees. 
you knew you were going to listen again to 
his wonderful watch—to hear its magic 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word— 
now! If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances are it 
was because you didn’t have a plan. Well, here’s a sav- 
ings system that really works—the Payroll Savings 
Plan for investing in Savings Bonds. 


This is all you do. Go to your company’s pay office, 
choose the amount you want to save—a couple of dol- 
lars a payday, or as much as you wish. That money 
will be set aside for you before you even draw your 
pay. And automatically invested in Series E U. S. 
Savings Bonds which are turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 9 
years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If you 
can save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 


For your sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


